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Make Your Lessons Opportune 














During the cold, bleak days of winter you can give 
Ss many lessons from that charming wonder book of 
EN ee ee eee ee ee eo 8 ee 


THE CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


























‘ : As the Chicago Times well says :— 

















: , 
9 “«The Children of the Cold’ is a charmingly conceived and written account, by Frederick Schwatka, of 
the life of children of the Esquimau of the far north. Lieutenant Schwatka and three others, it will be remem- 
bered, spent two years among these Arctic people, not living in a ship or in a hut of their own with the 
f Esquimaux for their neighbors, but making their homes with the natives in their igloos, or snow-houses, some- 
: times two or more of the white men together, and sometimes each one of the four living with a different / 
> Esquimau family. In this way they came to stand upon better terms with the curious people than any other | 
o white man who has ever written about them, and were regarded 
as citizens of the Esquimau communities, having Esquimau 
0 names, and, as we would say in this country, fully naturalized and 
enjoying all ‘ the privileges of citizenship.’ Many Arctic travelers 
have written of these strange people, but few, if any, have made 
themselves so closely acquainted with their inner life, and with 
the habits, pastimes, and training of the Esquimau children. In 
= this book Lieutenant Schwatka has told, in the most simple and 
o 
. delightful way, of where and how they live, how their houses are 
° built, their playthings, their sleds, their out-door and in-door sports and amusements, their work, their 
seal-hunting, their fishing, how their clothes are made, closing with a graphic picture of how the writer 
é and his companions passed the winter. Probably no other book in the language treats of these themes 
° so fully and understandingly. Its style is simple, plain, compact, possessing a peculiar charm for the young 
ad and scarcely less for older readers.” 
° 
) 
° ; ‘ 
If you think your children cannot afford 
copies of the book, ask your committee 
5 to get copies for you. Few will refuse. 
) 
° ql 
“ _Iilustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25 
2 . 
°. = 
5 a. 
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APHIA 2+ REED WEAVING 


Also PAPER AND CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 


BY ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP 





tion in work with these new materials. 


Cloth binding. 


becoming so popular. 


This book is published to meet a growing demand for some systematic instruc- 


All the lessons are illustrated to show models of the objects to be made and the 
details of the work, making them perfectly intelligible to the inexperienced teacher. 

The raphia and reed work are unique and will be of great help to all who are 
looking for something new and attractive for the lower grades. 

The book contains, also, a course in paper and cardboard construction and 
another course in free weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting colors. 


132 pages, price, 50 cents. 
We are prepared to furnish, also, the Raphia and Reed material which is 


Send for circular giving prices for the various kinds and sizes. 





NEW YORK 
11 E. 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1333 Arch St. 





MILTON BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA 
168 Peachtree St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 











PLANNING SPECIAL DAYS AHEAD? 


Washington’s, Lincolri’s and Authors’ Birthdays? And Other Days ? 


You will find just what you need among the following popular books : 


How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. The best special book of 
exercises for this occasion, It contains 10 attractive special exercises, 3 flag drills, 
50 patriotic quotations, recitations, declamations, and songs. The material is for all 
grades. Price, 25 cents. 


Kellogg’s New Year and Midwinter Exercises. The only book pub- 
lished of exercises especially appropriate for the winter season. It contains recita- 
tions, declamations, quotations, complete programs and exercises, among which may 
be mentioned: A New Year Exercise; Little Miss Wonder and the Snow; Pictures 
of Winter; Program for a Winter Evening Entertainment, and many others. Good 
for all grades. Price, 25 cents. 

Authors’ Birthdays—2 Vols. Excellent for Friday afternoon, for morning 
exercises, for teaching lierature. No 1 contains 25 Separate Programs on Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Hawthorne, Holmes, Burns, Ditkens and Shakespeare. No. 2 con- 
tains 25 Separate Programs on Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, Irving, Milton, Tennyson 
and Scott. Price, 25 cents each. 

Banner Days of the Republic. Delightful for a patriotic occasion, as 
Memorial day or Flag day, or for closing exercises. ‘Ihere are inspiring songs, pretty 
<ostumes, and original speeches. Price, 15 cenxs. 

Washington and Lincoln. By Migs George and Mrs. Avery Coonley. 
Wholly original throughout Rhyme descriptidns of their early homes, their mothers, 
their school days, the particular work of each, their particularly good qualities, etc. 
Plans for observing the birthdays. Price, 25 cents. 










At 5 cents each: 


KELLOGG'S 
ENTERTAINMENT 
CATALOG 


1901-1902 


DESCAIBES THE BEST 
PUBLISHED In 





special occasions. Explanation 
18x 24,6 for 25 cents. 


the case of authors, a well known quotation. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. Nearly 


Musical Entertain- 
ments, etc. 

ee 

ABOALSS ALL ORDERS TO 





E-L-KELLOGG & CO 
pry PUBLISHERS 
EAST 9% ST NEW YORK 


FOR EVERYTHING 







lists sent Free on request. 





$£$£[22[—="WnT-— TIMELY TITLES **°™" ove ——<—«< 


; 3000 kinds, at 1 cent, 1-2 cent, 3 cents and 5 cents each. All in stock. 
cents for new illustrated catalog. Use these beautiful pictures instead of Christmas cards. 


PERRY’S EXTRA-SIZE PICTURES. 108 kinds. The finest published. 7 cts. each, five for 25 cts , postpaid. Send for list 


Patriotic Quotations. Relating to American History. It contains quotations 
about America, Landing of the Pilgrims, Revolutionary War, Washington, Independ- 
ence, Lincoln, Memorial Day, Grant, The American Flag. Price, 25 cents. 


Kellogg’s Reception-Day Series. Six collections of recitations, declama- 
tions, class exercises, and special day programs—all arranged for general school use, 
No scenery required. In No. 2there is a pretty Washington’s Birthday Operetta, 
and in No 3 several author-day programs, and a dialog entitled ‘*‘ Work Conquers” 
for 11 boys and 6 girls. Each number contains 160 pages. 20 cents each. The 
set of six books for $1, postpaid 


Lincoln the Patriot. A complete ready-prepared program for Lincoln's 
birthday. It includes a narrative of the life of Lincoln, tributes here and abroad, 
speeches, anecdotes, material for compositions, portrait and picture of birthplace and 
tomb. Twenty pupils may take part aside from the singing Price, 15 cents. 


Kellogg’s Fancy Drills and Marches. ‘Has the most attractive Drills, 
Marches, Motion Songs and Action Pieces published. Contains those specially appro- 
priate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday; 4 Flag Drills for patriotic 
occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, 
Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, Muff and Gun Drill. Also 
14 Motion Songs and 8 Action Pieces. Cover all grades, and are especially adapted 
for school-room use on exceptional merit. 173 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Portraits of Washington (No. 36); Lincoln (No. 39); Longfellow (No. 42); Franklin (No. 253). 
At 10 cents each: Calendar designs for January (No. 170); February (No. 171); March (No. 172): Old Fashioned Fireplace. (390) 


OUR STENCILS POPULAR EVERYWHERE BECAUSE they cost little, can be used repeatedly, and enable anyone, however 
unskilled with crayons, to quickly make accurate and beautiful pictures, maps, designs, etc., for illustration of lessons on any subject, or for 
i ow to use them on our complete list of subjects, sent free to anyone who asks. 
Ten cent stencils, 3 or more at 7 cents each, size 24 x 36. 


WHY NOT HANG A PICTURE 


trsits we can furnish at so little expense from our series of beautiful life-size reproductions from original crayon drawings. 
added ihis season — Bryant, Shakespeare and General Robert E Lee. 
McKinley. The size is 22x 28 inches. Underneath each portrait are the name, dates of birth and death, some appropriate designation, and in 
Complete list sent free on application. 


Size of 5 cent stencils, 


in your school room appropriate to some day or to some course of study? 
Remember the famous authors, statesmen, soldiers or teachers whose por- 
igi Three new titles 
Also new special color portraits of President Roosevelt and President 


Price, 25 cents each, or five for $1.00. 
Send 2 


in the line of educational publications and teachers’ aids refer to our general and special catalogs. 
Revised and enlarged edition of our Teachers’ Catalog out. 
ou in touch with the whole educational field Most complete School Entertainment Catalog in existence. 


New Century Catalog put 
These and other speci: 





E. L. KELLoGG & Co., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th. 


New Yor 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


True Stories of Great 
Americans is the gen- 
eral title of a series of 
twelve beautiful books, 
written in popular style 
for young and old, by 
well known historians. 
They are designed to 
teach history and patriot- 
ism by biography and 
read like fiction. 

List of titles, authors, 
description of bindings, 
etc., are given below. 


12 VOLUMES 


Red English Cloth, $2 50 
ange Paper, with Cloth 
Honse in which Jefferson wrote the Backs, 1.26 
Declaration of Independence. 
This is one of many illustrations which embellish 
the pages of True Stories of Great Americans 


640 Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author of “The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

641 James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of *Rid- 
path’s History of the United States,” etc. 

642 John Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author of “The Columbian 
Historical Novels,” etc. 

643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-Pres. Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

644 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL.D., Author of “ Synopsis 
of History,” etc. , 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., Author of 
“The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M., Ex-Pres, Illi- 
nois Woman’s Press Association. 

650 Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph.B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of American and English History, Northwestern Univ. 

A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. Every school boy knows their service to the govern- 
ment yet few are familiar with their private lives. Their lives read like romance and 
the story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but be a new inspira- 
tion to every patriotic American. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young 
and old. They are designed to teach American history by biography. In connection 
with the life and stories of each character is afull account ot the great and stirring 
events in which he hada part. Their lives constitute a history of the United States, 
and no onecan read these fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. 

Twelve magnificent volumes, convenient for handling, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with hundreds of rare cuts and portraits handsomely bound in best red English 
cloth, stamped in gold. Complete set contains nearly 1400 pages, size 54 X 7} inches. 

The set formerly sold at $3.50. Present price, Red English cloth, $2.50, paper, with 
cloth back, $1.25. 

Postage (48c. for cloth, 30c. for paper) extra, or sent by express at purchaser’s 
expense. 

One sample copy, to any one contemplating the purchase of the set, 26c. for cloth, 
15c. for paper, postpaid. 

4 mn by number and always state whether the cloth or paper binding is 
esired. 


HIGH GRADE BOOKS AT CUT RATES 


OUR CATALOGUE (sent free to all applicants) lists books 
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Former price, $3.50 


as follows: 
Standard Series, 100 titles 16 mos cloth lle each 
Red Library Series, me?) “a = “ ae. ** 
Cornell Series, — = -" 22c * 
Home Library Series, 200 «“ 12 +“ ss 42c * 
Harvard Series of Poets, 50 ‘“ 12 * “ 32c ** 
Juvenile Series, Grade A, 10 ‘* 13 oe 25c ** 
“cc ““ “cc B, 16 “ce 12 4s “se l4c sé 
One Syllable Series, 12 « ge “6 23c ‘* 
Mother Goose Series, 7 * 8 + so Ze ** 
St. Nicholas 6 2 * 12 * “ 23c 
Little Men oe 25 * 12 + os 32c * 
Little Women ‘ $2 *% 12 he 32c * 
Young Patriot ‘ | Tee. ace " 42c * 
Alger “ 6 6a ~g 42c *“ 
Henty Series, Grade A, 40 i “s 43c * 
“ ‘“ sec B, “40 é 12 “* se ce * 
Padded Series of Poets, 25 «6 12 ** Pacded Leath. 88c * 
Fireside Series (forGirls), 34 ‘* 12 * cloth 42c “ 
Wellesley * +c Oo ¢* 8 * - 23c * 
History and Biography, $6 6=CO12 ** 5 32c ** 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt, 14 vols. 16 * 4s $3.75 
« « Theodore Roosevelt, 14 ‘ 16 * paper 2.25 
Two volume Sets (Miscellaneous), cloth, .68 
Five “6 “ee “ se 1.3 


Miscellaneous Sets (23 Authors), ti Prices vary 


All books are carried in stock and orders can b* promptly filled. 
Prices average about 1-3 the regular list prices fixed by the 
publishers. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 











worth of samples ‘4 styles) to any TEACHER 
sending postal card request. 


TWENTY CENT 





Pbotograpbh Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 

1. Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

2. Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

3. Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 

(a) First card contains wee pe name of school, place and date 
together with name of teacher and school officers. 

(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 

4. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

5. Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these sOuvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 

6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 
guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

7- COST, ET&. One dozen or less, gsc. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed 

8. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

g. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substityted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(6) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 

10. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These are a new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular, They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine “‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of pa as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4§x5j inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c.each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. . 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request 
Send for ome at once and judge for yourself before ordering 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of dese Souvenirs lies in their per- 
sonal features. Every pupilis delighted and will keep them as no other 
gift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

REMITTASCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 
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PRIMARY READING 








New Education Readers _ FOR 
Books I. and II., each, $o. 355 ; Book III., $0.40 s 
Book IV. ! , ae Nervousness and Exhaustion 

Baldwin’s School Readers 
Eight Book Series or Five Book Series 

The New McGuffey Readers 





. A ve ng sa - When weary and languid, when the 
tewart oe’s First Days in School . : - 
She titidin Slee | ; “i. energies flag and you are completely ex 
Lane’s Stories for Children . > : a hausted and worn out, there is nothing so 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks. 2 refreshing and invigorating as 


Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader . 
Shaw’s Big People and Little People of Other Lands, 


Discoverers and Explorers . : ‘ J 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables : R . 4 ors or a 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold ‘ .< 
Old Stories of the East ‘ ‘ R ok . 
Old Greek Stories ° ‘ ° ‘a Ac d Phos hate 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies . . ‘4 I r 
Long’s Home Geography ‘ . o « 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy N eighbors , 








Stokes’s Ten Common Trees It’s revivifying effect will throw off the 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for ‘Little depression that accompanies exhaustion 
Americans and nervousness ; strengthen and clear the 
Stories of American Life and Adventure , : ‘ s 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children .  . eo brain that has become tired and confused 
by overwork and worry, and impart new 
For descriptive list of Supplementary Reading by grades life and vigor to the entire system. 


write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 

















Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 
our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 
can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. . 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


A GENERAL FAVORITE 








Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 


x... , Large Type edition. Simple sentences. Fully illustrated. 
~ Suitable for second grade pupils. 


> \>- This is a book to delight the hearts of little children. 
“we. All of us, from the time we can begin to remember, have 
loved that ever young story of “ Robinson Crusoe,” but there 
is a peculiar fascination to the little child in being able to read 
it for himself. The ordinary simplified edition for school use 
will hardly answer this purpose, but the present volume can 
Le easily be read by pupils of the second grade, and if they 

, already have some knowledge of the story from hearing it . 
OL read aloud, they will be eager to read this little book for , 






themselves, The type is very large and clear, and each sen- | 
tence forms a paragraph by itself, so that the thought is easy { 
to grasp. The illustrations are very numerous, and no pains j@ 
has been spared to make the book one which a little child ; 
will delight to possess. F 
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Wumber 1 


I’ve Done the Best I Could 


What is the measure of one’s “ best’? Is it not the 
breadth of one’s vision? the test of one’s power for 
good? 

‘]’m sorry Mary has not done better this year,’ 
said a hard-working teacher, in all sincerity, “ but 
I’ve done my best,” and she dismissed the subject, 
as if that were all there was to say about it. 

She thought she spoke truly. Perhaps she did. 
But was she therefore blameless? Civil law holds no 
transgressor guiltless because ignorant of its require- 
ments. The moral law;—Is there an escape from its 
penalty because we have sinned fgnorantly? “I’ve 
done my best” is not accepted as a plea for short- 
comings in a court of justice. Will it be honored 
with absolution before the moral bar? 

Mary had given signs day after day of mental and 
moral struggles; but beaten, fell into moods of dull, 
defiant despair. Yet her teacher had never once seen 
the flag of distress, and gave her verdict of “sullen 
indifference,” without a suspicion of the opposing 
forces in the child’s nature. Every attempt of the 
teacher to “straighten out Mary”’ (a favorite phrase) 
rubbed her the wrong way till the friction aroused 
all the antagonism in the girl’s nature. 

A grown-up Mary, constituted like this, would 
have been called sensitive, reserved, peculiar, and 
people would have been careful how they handled her 
and been proud to have succeeded with her. Should 
the child Mary be less carefully studied, or less deli- 
cately managed ? 

Mary’s teacher didn’t believe in child study. The 
abundant literature on this theme for the last ten years 
had been as completely ignored by her as if printed 
in Chinese. She had “no use for fads, and all this 
talk about the individuality of the child, physical con- 
ditions, and different temperaments. Mary was not 
sent to school to be coddled nor to have her temper- 
ament humored. If she would do as she was told and 
get her lessons, everything would be well enough.” 
So she strove diligently with the girl, gave her twice 
as much time as that dear child, Alice, with the golden 
curls and lovely disposition. But with all the extra 
attention Mary grew more unlovely every day. When 
she failed of promotion, the teacher was genuinely sorry. 
But she had “done her best.”” From her point of view 
—yes. But who was responsible for the point of 
view? Next year it will be the same. She will know 
no better then, how to search for hidden springs of 
action, than now. Her best will be the same best. 
Shall Mary stay back for another year of soul- 
dwarfing friction? Poor Mary! Poor teacher! Will 
not somebody with the power to act, see, and under- 
stand, that the woman in some other teacher could 
lay her hand on Mary’s shoulder and communicate 
such sympathy and faith in the touch that new 
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life would steal into Mary’s soul, pulsate with every 
heart throb, and act with cleansing power to flood 


away the evil that is clogging her growth. Of such 
a best as this a teacher might reasonably boast — only 
let it be observed, such teachers never do. 


Literary Study for Busy People. 
V. 


H. A. DAVIDSON. 
The Casting Up of the Account 


estimates the return of the fruitful year. In the chill 
evenings, he who rose early and returned late to sleep 
through the busy season, sits by the fireside considering 
the profit of all his labor; of the many bushels of seed, of 
the hours of time, more precious. When Yule-tide fires 
brighten on the hearth, when the sands run low in the glass 


|: the autumn the farmer casts up his accounts and 


of the old year, and the new is at the door, there comes a. 


momentary pause, a sense of returning opportunities, of 
beginning anew. ‘The thought is illusory. In the culture 
of men and women, the springtime is the season of the bal- 
ancing of accounts; the winter is a time of expenditure, 
filled with all kinds of effort. 

In the time of planting in the fields, all is done in the 
hope of the return the harvest will bring. In that noblest 
of all pursuits, culture of the mind and heart, a forward look 
will be useful, also, in making clear the issues involved, the 
possible reward, the significance of failure. True, the fields 
that have been tilled through autumn and winter have lain 
in the invisible domain of the spiritual, the intellectual, the 
altruistic life, and the harvest of which account is to be 
taken is not stored in granaries; none the less, the sowing, 
the tilling, and the reaping are real. Every year, the months 
which were to carry us far on in our scheme of life, slip by 
into the past, leaving us breathless, bewildered, exhausted ; 
each may well take account of the return that has been 
made for his priceless time, vitality, and youth ; for it is our 
youth that we are expending in these winters of effort. 

And how is the reckoning of the harvest to be made? 
Each one in his heart knows, if only he will spend a quiet 
hour in asking what he has given, and what net result will 
remain permanently in life’s ledger to the credit of the 
winter. In life, as in great industries, there are two kinds of 
accounts: one goes to the running of the plant, wear and 
tear, and wages; this is money spent, consumed, for which 
there is no return except the activity of the machines and 
men—the essential condition of production. ‘The other 
account has to do with the main business of the mill, or 
foundry ; in it appear the cost of raw materials, the expense 
of manufacture, of packing, and marketing; and, on the 
other hand, the net returns from the markets of the world. 
It is impossible to conceive of a great mill, in full running 
order, throbbing from foundation to topmost story with 
applied power but with no output, existing for the sake of 
its own activity. In the culture of men, as in the manufac- 
ture of goods, these two accounts must be distinguished 
before it is possible to tell whether the individual life is 
wholly occupied with its own existence, or whether, year by 
year, there is some small net gain in living. 

The life of a human being is chiefly significant in three 
ways: in the main duties and business of living, through 
which one wins the right to exist ; in the contribution made 
to the comfort, improvement, or happiness of one’s fellow- 
beings, to the welfare of society, near or remote ; and in the 
growth or development of the individual self. No one of 
these should be wholly sacrificed without grave reason. If 
livelihood, position, and opportunities, coming through the 
toil or acquisition of others, are accepted without return, the 
life of the individual must become inherently selfish. With- 
out the effort to benefit others, the soul will be shut away 
from intimate companionship and must be dwarfed in the 
fairest surroundings ; and the third, the effort for growth, is 
the fulfillment of the purpose of the Creator in breathing 
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upon man the breath of life and kindling within him the 
spiritual light of intelligence. 

The spiritual life may be defined as sensitiveness of will 
and purpose to all noble issues of living; it includes aspira- 
tion and sympathy, unselfishness and reverence. Intellectual 
life consists in the instant, independent, and systematic 
activity of the mind, exercised upon its environment, upon 
new knowledge, and new ideas. Other forms of mental 
activity not tending to culture, may easily be mistaken for 
it. Growth, the only sure test of life, manifests itself in 
opinions that change, from year to year, in broadened 
views, in a better understanding of the significance and re- 
lation of ideas. 

In every domain of organic life, growth is the gathering 
of forces to be utilized in the next stage of development, and 
each special activity gives place, in time, to another of a 
higher order. In the spring, the seed of the plant nourishes 
tiny upspringing leaflets until roots have taken firm hold in 
the earth ; the roots rear stems and leaves, the leaves spread 
themselves in the pure air and breathe in the wine of life 
through every pore, that they may guard the tender 
blossoms. ‘The very blossoms that we love for their own 
beauty, hide the secrets of life, and, when they fall, drift away 
unnoticed, because they leave behind the hope of fruitage. 

In all the stretch of time, from the germinating of the 
seeds hidden in the dark earth to the withering of the ex- 
hausted plant, there is no period of growth to be compared 
with that which marks the maturity of life. When the plant 
has attained full development and stands, week after week, 
unchanged, or becomes ever more worn and frayed as the 
dust falls upon it, or it suffers the various catastrophes of 
rain, or hail, or bird, or beast, which belong to the vege- 
table world, then it is that every energy of the delicate 
organism is taxed to the utmost ; then it is that cell is added 
to marvellous cell; that the fruit ripens under storm beaten 
leaves, that life forces, potent of future generations, are 
stored within the narrow space of the new seed. 

We are fond of comparing the span of human life to the 
upspringing of growth, the bloom, and the decay that mark 
the seasons of the year, but the parallel is often misleading, 
in that it points to springtime, the time of tender leaves and 
beautiful blossoms as par excellence the period of growth. 
In truth, in the lives of human beings, as in the kingdom of 
the leaves, each period is but the preparation for a new 
phase of development. In childhood and youth, the physical 
man grows into the good instrument which must serve the 
higher powers of mind and heart in later years, and aid the 
spirit in gaining knowledge of its environment, in estimating 
itself, and understanding the achievements of earlier gener- 
ations. But at the dawn of maturity, when youth and 
maiden have become man and woman, is found the growing 
time which lifts the generations, one by one, to higher plains 
of thought and activity. It is in these years that the course 
of the future life is set. ‘They are marked by the strife 
through which a younger generation outgrows the trammels 
set upon it by an older one, and finds in the enthusiasm of 
early effort its own contribution to the Christian civilization 
of the ages. 

Many a life fails of fruition through not understanding the 
significance of these years. Too much cannot be said about 
the influences that shape for good the spirit of the growing 
child—through these the richest fruitage of each generation 
is passed on to lives that are tobe; but in concentrating 
attention upon the innocent, unguarded spirit of the child 
we often fail to recognize the crucial importance of the years 
of early maturity. The first twenty years of life serve to 
develop the organs of growth and determine its direction, 
but the real gain for the individual, or for the race, must 
be made in the years between twenty and sixty. ‘There is 
not one of these precious years that can be devoted to 
mere existence or enjoyment without irreparable loss. As 
well strip an apple tree of its fruit-bearing twigs when the 
blossoms fall, as start young souls upon the way of life with 

10 consistent purpose of change and growth. A reverent 
spiritual life is not merely one of right motives and unselfish 
sentiments ; it demands the development and exercise of 
every faculty with which the nature is endowed. In the 
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beginning of life, no one can foresee what opportunities 
may present themselves ere its close. The responsibility 
resting upon us in later years is not to be measured by 
what we can do. It includes the possibility of all that we 
might have become, of the fitness that could have been 
attained, had we striven for it from the beginning. 

The law of: growth fails not. Each period of life is 
designed to be a fostering mother to the next. The joyous 
freedom of childhood and youth should result in an 
organism, sensitive, perfect, and strong, fitted to serve the 
spirit of man as the finely wrought engine responds to the 
will of the engineer. School days see only the beginning of 
education. In them, the youth disciplines his mind for 
the more rapid acquisition and the higher uses of mature 
years. Whoever reverses this highest law of growth and, 
after acquiring”a power, whether of body, intellect, or spirit, 
allows it to fall into disuse, has not understood the meaning 
of existence. Nor wil! the penalty fail. There is no loss 
comparable to that of ceasing from the exercise of a power 
once gained, and no redemption from the dec»y that follows 
the disuse of mental faculties. We may begin a second 
time and build up anew, but as the narrowed ring of growth 
which marks a year of drouth remains forever about the 
heart of the tree, so the future may never overtake the 
opportunities of the past in the life of the human soul. 

Thus it is that even within the domain of spiritual and 
religious life the constant acquisition of knowledge through 
mature years, the continuous discipline of the mental 
powers, becomes the highest of duties. We have been 
fashioned in the image of the Almighty, with whom is 
infinite knowledge as well as unlimited goodness. Nothing 
can entirely meet his intention that falls short of the full 
stature possible. ‘Toward such an ideal tends the life of 
every springtime, the fruitage of every autumn-tide, the 
strife and survival of all living creatures. To the spirit of 
man has it been granted, if he will, to identify himself 
through his intelligence with the movement that carries for- 
ward the universe from atom and molecule to the most 
highly organized forms of life. 





Why the Education Problem is 
Complex 


(Epwarp Howarp Griccs in Ladies’ Home Fournal!) 


: Not only must every child be treated as an 
individual, but every phase of his development must be 
treated individually as well. The first question in education 
is, “ Where is the child now?” and until we have asked 
and answered this there is no use in asking any other. 

Yet if growth is not such as can be represented by move- 
ment in a straight line it is none the less law-abiding. 
Though each individual must express the great forces of 
life in unique form, still in the development of the human 
personality the mass of seemingly irregular movements falls 
into certain clearly marked periods. ‘This is due largely to 
that subtle and far-reaching law of rhythm which, so far we 
know, holds true of all life, and possibly of allmovement. But 
whether or not the law applies to motion in the inorganic 
world, certainly life is ruled by it. In the development of 
physical existence apparently the great types of life have 
been developed in comparatively brief periods; while 
following these, long ages have been required to establish 
the types. A forward leap, followed by a long epoch of 
quiescence, would seem to be the law of movement in the 
evolution of life. 

It is this law which applies to the development of person- 
ality. In the mass of seemingly irregular movements that 
characterize the growth of the individual spirit it is possible 
to trace the ebb and flow in the tides of life. Periods of 
forward movement and periods of quiescence are present 
here as in human history, in the development of organic 
life, and perhaps in the formation of the universe of stars. 
Viewed in a large way childhood and maturity represent 
the two types — the one the age of rapid growth, the other 
the period of quiet establishing of the forces of life, with 
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ordered expression. Yet each of these breaks up into 
numerous lesser units of one and the other type. Indeed, 
in direct proportion to the vitality and possibility of con- 
tinuous growth in the individual will such ebb and flood 
tides be present. 

Thus such movements, instead of deserving our suspicion 
and effort at suppression, should be welcomed and under- 
stood. ‘That absolute regularity which is the ideal of the 
pendant is an indication of a choking of the forces of life, 
and the irregular movement to and fro, so disconcerting to 
our plans and so thwarting to the success of our prearranged 
system of culture, is the highest and most welcome indica- 
tion of that life which it is the purpose of education to call 
forth. 

Lead the Child Step by Step 


Here then, lies the educational problem. Instead of 
attempting to lead the personality along such a step-by-step 
process as can be represented by a straight line, we should 
seek to understand the law of periodicity in its application 
to personal development, and to adapt all our educational 
influences to the successive phases of movement through 
which the personality passes. Th's we must do both 
generally and individually; we need to understand the 
typical phases in the growth of the personal spirit, and also, 
among the innumerable modifications of these, the ones 
presented by the children with whom we are associated. 
Let me repeat: ‘The first question in education is, “ Where 
is the child now?” Unless that can be answered all 
pedagogical discussion and educational tinkering must 
remain futile and remote from the real problem. 

For instance, there seems to be in many children a clearly 
defined period of subsidence in mental growth about the 
seventh or eighth year. This by no means appears clearly 
in all children; but so frequently as to be more than an 
individual variation. ‘The child who has been going forward 
very rapidly suddenly becomes stupid, careless of study and 
irresponsive to stimulus. And what is the result? The 
fond parent who is vain of the child’s ability and the teacher 
who is ambitious for results unite to crowd the child on. 
Stimulus is multiplied at home and at school. The parent 
informs the teacher that the child has done well and there 
is no reason why he cannot do better. The teacher’s pride 
and energies are redoubled to push the child forward. In 
other words, everything possible is done to force the child 
across the period of retarded growth at the same rate of 
speed which was shown in the periods of most rapid and 
expansive forward movement. 


Beware of Forcing the Child 


But now suppose that this period of quiet incubation is 
Nature’s provision for gathering slowly together the energies 
of life fur the great forward leap in the period of transition 
from childhood to youth; what have we done? Crowded 
sail, only to crack the mainmast and strain the ship ; forced 
the steam until the engine of life has been perhaps per- 
manently disabled. How many over-nervous and morbid 
children drifting in a sickly way through the period of 
transition, unable to respond to the appeal of that epoch of 
life and come forth into manhood and womanhood, are sad 
memorials to the successful gratification of the vanity ot 
parents and teacher. Suppose (terrible thought!) that the 
child should even drop out of school for a time, and revert 
to mud pies and sand houses, forgetting his arithmetic and 
letting his soul sleep in a calm physical life like an un- 
awakened seed in the soil—what then? This: that a 
month of such a child’s time later may be worth a year of 
the overstrained child’s; that acquirements in arithmetic, 
and grammar, and geography, are poor tests of the worth of 
life. 

Too often when the child who has been allowed to sleep 
his two years, if necessary, strides ahead of his neighbor who 
has never missed a schoolday — nor even an evening's study 
at home — we regard it as unusual talent. We never stop 
to think how much of genius is simply health! And how 
genius might be multiplied if we let Nature take us into her 
confidence and followed the open secret that broods over 
the spring flowers. . . . 
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Ay 
The New Year 


Slipping in among the children, 
Bright and eager at their play, 

Comes the New Year, sweet and shining, 
Just as gay and dear as they. 


ot Sea —7 & 





Not a trouble yet has fallen 
On its merry, laughing face, 

Not a single wrong step taken 
In its hurrying, happy pace. 


All the beauty lies before it, 
Dew and rain and frost and flowers, 
Flying months and weeks and seasons 
Woven out of dancing hours. 


Hail thee, lovely coming stranger, 
In thy first bewitching day, 
Slipping in among the children 
Just as bright and dear as they. 
AT.a — Margaret E. Sangster. 





The How and Why with 
Crayon I. 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 


(All rights reserved.) 


F{E measure in which doctors and nurses and specialty 
people intrude upon the home is, in the long run, a 
measure of the mother’s inefficiency and the patchi- 
ness of the home regime. Very much the same may 

be said of the primary school where the teacher should be 
the universal medium between the child and its developing 
sources. ‘The reign of “ special’ subjects has curtailed her 
field virtually to the four R’s—“ readin’, ’ritin’, ’rithmetic” 
and rattan. So that drawing, 
that very right hand of the 
grade teacher, has come to 
be her monumental bugaboo 
about as remote from her inter- 
est and activity as is Sanskrit. 

Another bar to the teacher’s 
entry upon this, the most 
pleasurable work within her 
province, is the misconception 
expressed in that moss-grown 
old half-truth that “ Artists are 
born, not bred.” Shakespeare 
and Tennyson were artists. 
Let us quit teaching English, 
save to the born few! 

The prime purpose of these 
articles is the wholly disrep- 
utable one of giving to the 
readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION 
some seasonable things to 
copy, stroke for stroke, blindly 
and unintelligently. There is 
something better to hope for, 
however. Why not, even while 
copying, learn to draw? It is 
just as easy and will take no 
more time, but just a little 
thought as one goes along. 


The tub. 


The Wonderful Tub 


Try the tub as an experiment. 
lines. 


Draw masses instead of 
Use the side of your crayon instead of the point. 
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Stroke in that meaningless patch, a. You can do ¢hag; 
And if we imagine our light falling from the upper left it jg 
a simple matter to grind some more “chalk” on the parts 
directly exposed to that light. 

Now, that is worth the time it took. With those two 
patches of light (and two corresponding touches of the 
eraser) we have converted a meaningless void, @, into a 
definite something, 4, which is rounding and hollow. It js 
rounding because the light changes gradually (to put the 
cart before the horse). And it is hollow because the lights 
and shades alternate in a definite relationship. Here we 
have gradua/ transitions from light to shade. What kind 
would there be on a soap box? 

The third step in the evolution of our tub is to agree that 
small surfaces as well as large, exhibit light and shade transi- 
tions. However minute the surface, think of,it as a surface, 
not as a line. 

The tops of the staves each present surfaces to, or away 
from, the light. If it were a new tub, cleanly cut, these sur- 
faces would be planes, expressible in an even, flat light. But 
time and use have worn the corners off. ‘The result is a 
series of changing surfaces 
turned at varying angles 
toward the light and re- 
ceiving it therefore in vary- 
ing amounts. ‘This is easily 
expressed by a glint of 
crayon here and there—not 
at random, however. 

The hoops present ex- 
actly the same problem: 
A rounding surface turned 
in part toward the light and 
receiving it; in part away 
from the light and missing 
it. Some parts miss the 
light also by being behind 
or below others. Notice 
the shadow cast by the 
hoops upon the staves — 
narrow, but very important. 

These shadows, wide and narrow, are readily taken out 
with the eraser. A touch of charcoal will make them yet 
darker, if desired. A ten-cent box of stick charcoal is a 
good thing to have on hand 

Has this tub flat staves, or 
curved? If curved, the tran- 
sition would occur in an un- 
broken progression. But as 
the staves are flat each one 
exhibits a sudden change of 
lighting. 

Now, all this eloquence on 
the tub because it contains 
(save color) all the problems 
of representation. Some of 
them, the perspectives and 
foreshortening, can wait. At 
present we want to get thor- 
oughly interested in this mat- 
ter of area versus edge: of 
appearances instead of wire 
diagrams 

Try a tub on your board. 





The snow man. 


The lamp post. 
The Snow Man with all his 

doubtful anatomy (snow men always do have a doubtful 
anatomy) is greatly enjoyed by the children. Draw a gray 
patch on the board, giving his silhouette. Then imagine 
the light falling from, say, the upper left and touch up 
the figure on all surfaces turned that way. Put in the 
buttons and features in angular patches of charcoal to 
represent lumps of coal. 


In the Happy New Year the foundation is the simplest 
kind of a block letter drawn with ruler. It is better to have 
guide lines so that all the letters will be level top and bottom. 
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After the block letters are finished in firmly drawn lines rub 
out the guide lines. 


Now draw your snow on all upper faces. Let it pile up 


in the corners, as snow does. Gray snow will not do. Make 
it dazzling white by crushing on the crayon. 

The first thaw will melt some of this snow. The water 
will drip down and form icicles. Draw the icicles. They 


need not be so solidly white as the snow. Make certain of 
two things. Have them vertically pendent and have them 
wider at the top. Sometimes crowded icicles web together, 
like a duck’s toes. 


The Sign Post is especially appropriate for January. It 
suggests turning over the new leaf. Nineteen one is point- 
ing, broken and worn out, into the past. Nineteen two is 
aiming vigorously and hopefully into the future. 

Sketch out the figure in soft lines—so soft that they will 
be lost in the lighting scheme. 

Choose your 
lighting direc- 
tion and let 
all surfaces 
turned that 
way receive 
added cray- 
on. For the 
sake of clear 
ness the sign- 
boards may be 
left black as 
being painted 
black. Print 
the figures in 
a rather firm 
gray. This 


The frozen pump. 


reserves the intense white effect for the snow. Throw on 
the snow and icicles as before directed. 
Perhaps the children could write little “compositions ”’ 


based upon the Sign Post. 



















The Lamppost offers no new problems. Of course the 


initial letter may remain or not, according to the situation. 


Be sure to make the snow pile up in the corners. 
country lamppost with an oil lamp. 
night more poetically lonesome than the city article would. 


This is a 
It makes a January 


The lamp chimney should be suggested very faintly so as to 


appear to be inside the frame. 


Ihe Frozen Pump is a little more ambitious an under- 


taking than those preceding, but it is worth while, and there 
are no new problems. 


The pump body being square, the 





he sign-post 


light-and-shade transition is sudden. Not so with the ball 
on top, however. Notice that the front of the spout, being 
a plane, receives the light evenly all over. 

Of course one can make the spout-brace look like iron or 
not accordingly as he /ee/s the iron as he draws. So with 
the birds. ‘Try to give them action. They have depended 
on the pump during the last few days. Now even that has 
failed. 

Most beginners, in drawing a bird, attach the legs as if 
growing out of the breastbone. Look at your canary on his 
perch, or at your neighbor’s chicken. How far back do 
the legs vanish in the feathers? What angle do they make 
with the body? Notice how this angle brings the feet 
forward under the centre of gravity. Otherwise the hen 
would fall forward. Or in the children’s drawings, where 
two parallel sticks emerge from the breastbone, she would 
fall backward. This is a question of function. The feet 
must support the body. Every drawing ever made brings 
up, in some way, this question of function. And in the 
great branch of graphic art called Representation, function 
is the first basis of criticism, 


The Tailpiece is not difficult at all and very fascinating to 
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do— the snow graying off into the forest gloom. The 
squirrel, with his hands in his winter muff, may be left out, 
to simplify the problem. Draw a long rectangle. Fill it 
with softly outlined trees. Have some of them large and 
beginning well down in the foreground. These two condi- 
tions, size and /ocation, determine the distance of various 
objects. Note how the distant trees are smaller and begin 
“higher up” (nearer the horizon). If they were distant 
birds in air they would begin “lower down” (again nearer 
the horizon). Distant objects, whether above or below the 


horizon, are near it. 
Fillin between your tree-trunks with snow, up to the top 





of the hill. Make the distant snow grayer. It is dimmed 
by the soft forest light. Notice that the particular effect 
here shown is had by making a sudden transition from the 
white of the foreground to the gray of the middleground. 
This tells the eye of a depression behind the foreground 
swell. It is not necessary to the composition, however. 
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The squirrel is a sort of marginal keynote which we are 
permitted to put into “ pictures” which are of the nature 
of designs — as all tail and head pieces must be. When 
such little intrusions harmonize with the design in form and 
thought they are good. Otherwise not. 


Last and most difficult, the Calendar Sheet. Not diffi- 
cult, either, but having a little more to it. Most teachers 
would rather kneel on dried peas than do lettering. But why? 

Lettering is a matter of methodic procedure. If you 
lay out your guide lines you cannot go far wrong. Do not 
try to be too free-hand in it. Save that for the snow man. 

First draw the rectangle immediately enclosing 
the figure. (Dates). Let it be, say, 15 X 28 inches, 
Cut it up into oblongs 3X4 inches. If these 
dimensions will encroach too much upon blackboard 
space make the rectangle 11} X21 inches and cut 
it into oblongs 2}X3 inches. Put in the date 
figures in firm gray. Add the strip of days. Make 
it just half the width of the date oblongs. Add the 
top panel with the silhouette figures a-sleighing. 
This top panel ought to be a little wider, up and 
down, than the date oblongs. ‘Try to get the sleigh- 
ing people in a flat, unvarying gray. Draw the panel 
for January and clear it with an eraser. This is an 
important word in the composition; and because 
of its small size we give it intense color. There is 
another little point worth remembering: That we can lend 
importance to any feature of our drawing by intensity of 
color as well as by size. 

The side panels may be about the width (not length: of 
the date oblongs. The snow crystals should be drawn in 
strong white strokes. 





About Teaching English. 


When the little baby at home is learning to walk, does the 
father hire a trained athlete to show it how? If the baby 
wabbles, let it wabble. It will learn to walk better in time ; 
so with writing. Don’t expect the young people to learn 
everything all at once. Many painstaking teachers go over 
every composition, minutely marking each and every mis- 
take. They make the page look as though a harrow had 
been over it. They seem to think that if they don’t mark 
every mistake, they will never have another chance. But 
they will have — plenty of them. It would be much better 
for teachers to save their strength for the recitation or to 
use it in preparing for recitations than in marking up fifty 
compositions so as utterly to discourage the pupils. One 
or two mistakes may be pointed out in each paper, and that 
is quite enough. — Supervisor C. Metcalf, Boston. 


The purpose of each exercise in English is to enable the 
pupil to find and correct his own mistakes, and to form the 
habit of doing this. One does not gain strength through 
another’s exercise. In some way the pupil must be interested 
in being able to convey his thoughts to others through cor- 
rect written language. He must realize how unfortunate it 
will be to have his letters and other writing full of blunders, 
and how much neatness and correctness count for in business 
and social communications, especially with strangers. 

It is well to read to the class one or two of the best 
papers in a set, and go through one or two average papers 
with the class, allowing the pupils to find and correct typical 
errors, After this exercise each pupil should discover and 


correct the errors in his own paper. 
times to vary this work by marking one or two of the com- 
mon errors at the beginning of a paper and giving it back 
to the pupil for him to find and correct the others. 

Always keep in mind the object to be accomplished, 
and use methods adapted to the end. — Educational Digest. 


It may be wise some- 


The great need of our public schools is not for a higher 
standard of English, but for better teachers of English and 
graduates of the normal schools who are better versed in 
the use of good English. It is pretty difficult to make the 
stream run to any higher point than its source, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to induce children to use good English 
when they come daily in contact with poor English in the 
class room. We talk a good deal about home environment 
as a hindrance to the use of good English and say very little 
about school environment which is quite as important if not 
a little more so. If the gods nod, who can blame a weary 
mortal for taking an occasional nap ? —Se/. 





One very cold day, Tom, in his first trousers, was walking out 
with his tiny overcoat turned back toits utmost limit. ‘‘ Tom,” 
said his father, ‘‘ button your coat.” The boy demurred. ‘ Look 
at mine,” added his father. ‘‘ Yes,” said Tom, ruefully, but 
everybody knows that you wear trousers.” 





Mamma : ‘ Bessie, how many sisters has your new playmate? 
Bessie : ‘‘He has one, mamma. He tried to foo] me by saying he 
had two half-sisters, but I guess he didn’t know that I studied 
fractions.” 
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Teacher's Leaflets and Nature 
Study Quarterlies 


ISSUED BY 


Cornell College of Agriculture 


For a number of years the State of New York has made an an- 
nual appropriation for University Extension of Agr‘culture to be 
administered by the College of Agriculture of Cornell University. 
One of the means employed towards such an end has been to lead 
the children of the public schools to know more about the com- 
mon but interesting things pertaining to rural life. The College 
of Agriculture has prepared a number of Leaflets and Quarterlies 
treating on nature study from many topics relating to agriculture. 
The first thirteen numbers published. were termed ‘ Leaflets,” 
treating of single topics as follows: 


Teacher’s Leaflets on Nature Study 


How a squash plant gets out of the seed. 
How a candle burns. 
Four apple twigs. 
A children’s garden. 
Some tent-makers. 
What is nature study? 
Hints on making collections of insects. 
The leaves and acorns of our common oaks. 
The life-history of the toad. 
10. The birds and I. 
11. Life in an aquarium. 
12. I. How the trees look in winter. II. One way of drawing 
trees in their winter aspects. 
13. Evergreens, and how they shed their leaves. 


SDN Ot Oo to 


(Sample copy of any number, five cents. 

A complete set of the thirteen numbers for 50 cents (Leaflets 
1-13), ten or more sets at 35 cents each. Write for prices on 
larger quantities. Postage prepaid on single copies or single 
sets.) 


Beginning with June, 1899, the form of publication was 
changed to that of a Quarterly, meaning that four numbers would 
be published each school year. Each number contains a number 
of topics. 

Following are the Quarterlies issued and list of subjects in 
each : 

Cornell Nature Study Quarterly 

No. 1 — June, 1899, 


Teacher’s Leaflet No. 14. 
A summer shower. 

Junior Naturalist Leafiet No. 3. 
Little hermit brother. 
Notes for Junior Naturalists. 
Cornell Junior Naturalist Club. 
Miscellaneous notes. 


No. 2 — October, 1899. 


Teacher’s Leafiet No. 15. 
A handful of soil. 
Part I. What is it. 
Part Il. What it does. 
Junior Naturalist Leaflet No. 4. 
Stealing a ride. 
Part I. Sir bur, tramp, and traveler. 
Part II. The red cow and the maple tree. 
Notes for Junior Naturalists. ° 
A bulb garden. 
Part I. <A talk by Uncle John. 
Part II. A talk by the Gardener. 
Club notes. 
Home Nature Study Course. 


No. 3 — January, 1900. 


Teacher’s Leaflet No. 16. 
Cuttings and cuttings. 
Notes 
Uncle John’s talk with the children. 


No. 4— March, 1900. 


Teacher's Leaflet No. 17. 
The burst of spring. 
I. The opening of the buds. 
II. The early birds. 
Ill. The opening of a cocoon. 
Notes. 


No. 5 — June, 1900. 


Teacher’s Leaflet No. 18. 
A brook. 
I. A brook and its work. 
II. Insect life of a brook. 
Notes from the Clubs. 
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No. 6 — October, 1900, 


Teacher’s Leaflet No. 19. 
How plants live together. 
Notes. 


No. 7 — January, 1901. 
Teacher’s Leaflet No. 20. 
A Hill of potatoes. 
Notes. 


All of the above are sent free to teachers employed in the 
schools of the State of New York. This movement for Univer- 
sity Extension of Agriculture has developed so greatly in many 
features it is with sincere regret that the College of Agriculture 
is obliged to say that it will be unable to extend the courtesy of 
a free mailing list to teachers outside the State. Those teachers 
who are not eligible to the free list can obtain them of the printer 
at the following prices: 

Sample copy of any number, six cents; Nos. 1-7, 45 cents; ten 
or more sets at 40 cents each. 

Write for prices on larger quantities. Postage prepaid on 
single copies or single sets. 

But two numbers or more of the Quarterly will be issued (8-9). 
These I will mail as they appear for 15 cents, which must be 
sent promptly. No. 8 is now in press. 

The Junior Naturalist Monthly, an illustrated publication issued 
during the school year, I will supply at 25 cents per annum, be- 
ginning in every case with the January, 1901, number. 

Address, W. F. Humpurey, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Snow Days 


Oh, the children love the snow, and they never grumble over it! 
Old Winter snaps, but in their wraps they toss and tumble over it. 

In a laughing jolly jumble, 

Through a snow-drift first they stumble ; 

Then a snow-man, like a dough-man 

(Though he really looks like no man,) 

They freeze stiff as any Roman, 

Ere he has a chance to crumble. 

So, hello! who loves the snow, 

Let him out a-playing go! 


On the road it makes a cushion so the wheels can’t rattle over it; 
But all the boys in merry whirls they romp and battle over it; 

Then the girls both high and humble, 

Bring their sleds without a grumble, 

And a-coasting, cheeks a-roasting, 

Everyone of speed a-boasting, 

Down the hill they all go coasting, 

With a jounce and bounce and tumble. 

So, hello! who loves the snow, 

Let him out a-playing go! 

— Martha Burr Banks in St. Nicholas. 


A Brief Chapter on Corners 


MACRA E, PALM 


With a plain three-cornered shelf for a foundation, a 
variety of attractive and really beautiful corners have been 
planned for the school-ro6m. On a large corner shelf was 
arranged a wigwam made of branches covered with bark, a 
canoe, and an Indian doll. Suspended from the shelf were 
snow shoes, a bow and arrow, and a number of little 
baskets. Artistically arranged upon the walls were bound 
pictures with bright colored mats. If the material for the 
decoration cannot be easily collected, a bird corner is 
within the reach of almost every teacher. A pear branch 
held in place by loops of leather becomes the receptacle 
for nests, collected in the fall, after the birds have migrated. 
A stuffed bird or two, numerous pictures, and a flight of 
birds cut from black paper, and mounted on the wall, 
make a beautiful corner for a primary room. An American 
flag drapery, with appropriate casts, small flags and pictures ; 
a Japanese corner, using the fancy little lanterns, dolls and 
parasols; and many others, which will doubtless suggest 
themselves to the reader, may be constructed with but little 
expense. 


A school inspector put a few questions tothe lower-form boys 
on the common objects in the school-room. ‘* What is the use 
of that map?” he asked, pointing to one stretched across the 
corner of the room; and half a dozen shrill voices answered, 
‘* Please, sir, it’s to hide the master’s bicycle.” 
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because they are both alive. 


to the inner light. 


Old-Fashioned Work by New- 
Fashioned Methods 


Mary E FITZGERALD, Chicago, Ill. 


HE most delightful grade to teach and to visit is the 
second. The children have lost none of the cunning 
ways which make them such a fascinating study to 
the looker-on, and they have acquired a little of the 

dignity which comes from a knowledge of the ability to read 
in a Second Reader and do some examples. It was a great 
relief, after visiting a school in which everything was learned 
through the medium of games, to enter a room in which 
there was some good old-fashioned work going on, although 
the methods were distinctly new-fashioned. 

Quotations were the first thing on the program. Each 
child, and the teacher called upon them in succession, stood 
firmly on his two little feet, threw his chest out, too far out 
sometimes, and with his chin up and moving his lips vigor- 
ously, recited distinctly his “gem.” The teacher had given 
the quotation only the afternoon before and yet each child 
knew his perfectly. All that were learned afterward she 
expected them to select*for themselves or have their parents 
select. 

It was suggested that she would save herself and the 
parents considerable trouble if she cut out the printed quo- 
tations which appear in so many of the educational journals, 
paste them on cardboard and save them from year to year. 

Reading was equally as interesting. Finding the page 
seemed the most difficult part of the work, but after two or 
three failures everything worked smoothly and the story of 
the three pigs was read with much appreciation. 

The same erect position of the body and the same dis- 
tinctness of enunciation that had characterized the “ gem” 
recitation were equally apparent during the reading, and 
indicated that these two matters had received particular at- 
tention from the teacher. 

Oral spelling, such a relief from visualization run mad, 
came next. Phonics was evidently not neglected here and 
this fact gave some assurance to the listener that the pupils 
would be able to help themselves when they came to diff- 


Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story without a 
meaning. Make me respect my material so much that I dare not slight 
my work. Help me to deal very honestly with words and with people, 
Show me that, as in a river, so in writing, 
clearness is the best quality, and a little that is pure is worth more than 
much that is mixed. Teach me to see the local color without being blind 
Give me an ideal that will stand the strain of weaving 
into human stuff on the loom of the real. 
for books than for folks, for art than for life. 
stint of work as well as I can, and when that is done stop me, pay what 
wages thou wilt, and help me to say from a quiet heart a grateful Amen. 
















Keep me from caring more 
Steady me to do my full 


— Henry Van Dyke. 


cult words in the highergrades. Two or three of the words 
were misspelled the first time, but the teacher pronounced 
again slowly, making the sounds very distinctly, and the 
second attempt brought success to the little student. 1 
learned from this recitation that whatever part visualization 
played in their studies that hearing was not neglected. 

Upon the upper edge of the blackboard were Perry pict- 
ures. East of the clock Edwin Landseer’s name and the 
date of his birth were recorded on a card, and surrounding 
this was a number of his pictures. West of the clock Rosa 
Bonheur and her pictures were honored. In the front of 
the room was a miscellaneous assortment. 

The children told the names of the pictures as they indi- 
cated them with a pointer. The teacher said the pupils had 
come to school glowing and full of enthusiasm Monday be- 
cause their Edwin Landseer’s pictures had been in the Sun- 
day paper and they felt as if they had seen old friends. 

A very primitive little drama, the old, old story of Red 
Riding Hood, came next. Irving was never listened to with 
greater interest or enthusiasm than were the three little 
actors in this play. A wolf, of course, a grandmother and 
Red Riding Hood were the dramatis persona, a table and 
a basket, the stage properties. 

The wolf made several suggestions, and the audience had 
a word or two to say, but the performance went off very well 
in spite of the grandmother being unceremoniously hustled 
from her bed on the table by the wolf, who also interrupted 
himself in his growlings to remind Red Riding Hood that 
she had forgotten to knock at the door. 

Such glowing eyes and such breathless interest would 
have inspired much older actors. After witnessing the play 
one could very readily believe how a shawl could represent 
a stump of a tree and a sign, a house or a forest, as in olden 
times. Stage properties are not necessary when imagina- 
tions are vivid and people willing to be pleased. 

The teacher had read the story in the morning, the chil- 
dren acted it immediately after, and the performance I wit- 
nessed was the second one. 

All the teachers at the school had attended an institute or 
exhibition of basket weaving in one of the schools of the 
district. 

That the teacher of this room was benefited and not to 
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be balked by lack of material of the proper kind was evi- 
denced by the baskets she showed. ‘The foundation was a 
potato! Through it had been thrust sticks;' upon these 
sticks heavy cotton thread had been wound in and out. 
When the sticks were removed and a handle of thread 
attached, quite a creditable little basket was the result. 

The most wonderful thing of all, though, was the compo- 
sitions. Pictures of scenes or places described in class, 
were pasted on sheets of foolscap. Each sheet had two or 
three pictures. The little authors wrote what they knew 
about the picture, and they knew a great deal. The spell- 
ing was as good, if not better, than that of much higher 
grades. There were enough mistakes to show that the work 
had not been copied. The compositions showed individu- 
ality and were very quaint. The writing was excellent, the 
work altogether surprisingly good. 

Drawings of views seen from the windows showed that 
the pupils had some idea of perspective. All the pictures 
except one, had a cow as one of the features of the scenes. 
The owner of the cowless picture maintained stoutly that as 
the cow wouldn’t stand still he couldn’t draw it and the per- 
suasive powers of the teacher were used in vain; a remem- 
bered cow he would not put in. 

Paper landscapes were also shown; blue paper skies, 
green paper earth; boys with red paper trousers and blue 
jackets ; girls with blue jackets and red waists, or vice versa. 
A picture was sometimes drawn on the board, paper dis- 
tributed and the pupils allowed to cut their houses, skies, 
ground and children any color they choose. Judgment and 
taste are both required for that. 

My visit lasted nearly an hour. Every minute was filled 
with interesting work, which had no element of play in it. 
In fact not one game was played and yet the children were 
as free as air. There was no suppression because there was 
no need of it. What the teacher wanted them to do was 
what they wanted todo. There was constant movement so, 
the little bodies had no opportunity to become tired. There 
was something interesting always going on, so the minds 
were not tired. There was something attempted, something 
gained, so they were certainly entitled to their night’s repose. 





Snow Questions 


Why do we have snow in winter and not in midsummer? 

Where is snow formed? 

Does it become cold or warm during a quiet snowfall? 
Why? 

On a day when snow thaws is the air warm or cold? 
Why? (Thawing of snow is a cooling process to the air, — 
a taking in of heat and giving out of cold. The freezing of 
water vapor is a warming process, storing of cold and giving 
out of warmth). 

Does the ground freeze deeper when bare or when snow- 
covered? Why? 

Of what use is snow to fall-sown grain; to seeds, to 
shrubs, and to trees? 

Why are houses sometimes banked with earth? Would 
snow answer as well? 

Describe the construction of an Eskimo hut? 

Where does snow remain longest in fields? Why? 

Where does snow remain longest, in open lands or in 
forest? Can you state what changes occur to a stream 
when its basin had been cleared of timber? 

Why is snow found on high mountains? 

What is the cause of snow-crust? 

Why is it that snow sometimes drifts and at other times 
is evenly spread ? 

Why is snow whiter than water or ice? What is the 
color of powdered ice and water foam or spray? 

When are snow-balls best made? What really occurs in 
the making of the compact ball? 

Will a slight snow-fall remain longer upon the ground 
than on the sidewalk? Why? 
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The Snow Baby 


THE EpITor 


I do not think that there ever was but one white baby 
who first saw light beyond the Arctic Circle. I mean the 
Little Peary Baby, as she used to be called. She is now 
about four years old and has been back to America more 
than once since she first lived and played with the Eskimo 
children. I have often wondered if teachers ever told the 
children about the wonderful things this little girl must have 
seen in her Arctic home. They would be intensely inter- 
ested, I knew, if the teachers could only find it all out. 





How was this to be done? Mrs. Peary, the mother of 
the little snow baby, has answered this question for us ina 
generous and delightful way. She has given us the whole 
history of this strange little baby life in the ice-bound 
regions in a book written by herself.* Little Marie or AH- 
NI-GHI’-TO, as she is called, appears in all sorts of pictures 
and costumes in this book, but she appeals to us most as 
she holds out her arms to catch the first yellow sunlight she 
had ever noticed, for the sun went away to stay for four 
months when she was but six weeks old, and she had lived 
ever since in a little room where a lamp burned night and 
day. The Eskimos came long distances to see her, and 
kissed her finger tips to see if she was not made of snow, 
she was so white. She wore a fur suit, was drawn by dogs 
in a sledge, and had wonderful experiences that no other 
white baby ever knew. There is not an incident nor a 
picture in the book that will not be as wonderful as the 
most exciting legends to the little children, and, best of all, 
it is all “rue; this, of itself, must be a wholesome change 
from the musty myth-fare they are over-fed on, to carry out 
a theory of their elders. 

Do you say that this book is “too expensive for teach- 
ers’? Yes, we are not all rich, I know; but you have not 
seen how beautiful the book is, and have not thought 
of the mine of wealth it will be to teachers who will see in it 
story, history, geography, oral and written language (not by 
those names, of course), and endless enjoyment for the 
children, if she knows how to guard her resources and 
keep them fresh and new. 

Such a unique treasury as this book does not often come 
to the teacher, nor such a rich field for the imagination of 
the children to grow and thrive in. 


These winter nights against my window pane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine sprigs of pine, 
Oak leaves and acorns, and fantastic vines— 
Which she will make when summer comes again. 
—T. B. Aldrich. 


~* The Snow Baby. By Josephine D. Peary. $1 20; postage 15 cts. Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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The Wild Animal Play 


ADELAIDE HAMMAN, Yonkers, N. Y. 


(The following description of an impromptu representation of Mr. 
Seton-Thompson’s “ Wild Animal Play” will be enjoyed by every 
teacher. Miss Hamman’s fine appreciation of the undercurrent of child- 
nature that runs through the preparation for the play had more to do 
with its success than she would ever give herself credit for. It is the 


teacher who is back of everything.— THE EDITOR.) 
A trait of childhood that only grown-up stupidity pre- 
vents its being a powerful factor in his education. 

In the following record of the sympathetic interpretation 
of Ernest Seton-Thompson’s “Wild Animal Play” by some 
eight-year-old children any adequate account would be a 
portrayal of their growth in power and self-reliance. But 
there is an effervescent quality in all things childish that is 
indescribable. Only to those skilled in reading between 
the lines of childish doings can one hope to suggest the 
possibilities which this experiment opened to the children 
and to those who watched it. 

It began very simply, in fact in a bit of my own reading. 
It was not a thirst for information, nor a love of animals — 
for that comes of knowledge and I take mine on faith — 
that held me spellbound over the pages of “‘ Wild Animals I 
Have Known.” Perhaps it was the touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin, the human in the wild beast 
nature—the wild beast that at times we all know so 
well because it is our own—that drew me toa book of 
whose subject-matter I was profoundly ignorant. 

Liking it myself, I tried it on the children. It was a class 
that lacked cohesion. Attempts to rally them round some 
common interest had failed. But they were listeners, and 
by telling them to ask about what they did not understand, 
and omitting some few passages that were plainly beyond 
the comprehension of an eight-year-old, I read the book 
aloud, ten or fifteen minutes a day. 

I answered their questions, but made no comments. To 
the question, ‘‘ Do you understand the story?” they always 
answered “Yes,” and, as that was more than I did some- 
times, I discreetly let it pass. I became sure, later, that 
they did understand the deep, primitive instincts portrayed. 
I read on slowly with no definite purpose except to give a 
piece of literature to children, many of whom could get it in 
no other way. 

In December I came across the “ Wild Animal Play.” 
The queer illustrations, with all the flavor of wild life, were 
irresistible. I put the verses of Silverspot on the board and 
left the picture in sight. ‘The children had played Theseus 
and the labyrinth in their own crude way, and had imper- 
sonated the Pilgrims according to their own interpretation 
of American Colonial history, and so were alive to Mr. 
Thompson’s desire to help his small friends play Wild 
Animals. 

“May I look at the Wild Animal book?” “We have 
that at home in a magazine.” ‘‘ May I take that home to 
show mamma?” “ How much ?¢s the Wild Animal book?” 
“ Where did you buy it?”— were the first signs of interest. 
They learned the verses almost at sight, apparently, after 
the first two or three. But bitter were the reproaches if | 
erased them too soon. One little girl brought the sheets 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal, which contained the play, 
and half a dozen little heads hugged close together over 
them. At first any one who could say the verses might be 
Silverspot or Raggylug or Redruff. But presently we began 
to select those who seemed best adapted to the different 
characters. 

The owner of the magazine sheets became the possessor 
of a book of her own. The calm confidence of her air! 
There are times, you know, when the consciousness that 
one is suitably gowned is more of a consolation than 
religion. It was like that. Then “If this paper was not 
sO worn out, some one who has no book could have it.” 
The next morning a fertile brain had created much out of 
nothing. With a little laugh, appreciative of the crudeness, 
this small maiden exhibited her evening’s work —a heavy 


CHILD’S desire to do, to do unceasingly, is always 
a surprise. Ability to impersorfate is so common a 
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box-cover cut into pieces, and mounted thereon were the 
verses and accompanying illustrations. These were duly 
distributed, so that the noble Bingo might not stumble at a 
critical juncture, or Silverspot mix his lines with those of 
Redruff. Wahb borrowed my book and made a copy of his 
own and the Mustang’s part, for a friend — made it on his 
father’s typewriter and showed them to me with the air of a 
man who had crossed the ocean many times and had 
decided “to run across again next week.” 

Their little plans and schemes and helpfulnesses moved 
one to that laughter that is near to tears. 

The Sportsman had been selected because of a fitness of 
manner and appearance. Hat, boots, and a mustache would 
have transformed him into a villain of the deepest dye. 
But an aspirant for the honor of the part came close to my 
ear one day, and, nodding in a familiar, between-you-and- 
me way, said, in a low, confidential tone, “Now, do you 
think Jim has the clothes for that part? Because I’ve got 
the boots and I guess I could get the hat.” Feeling help- 
less to decide between a natural villain without the clothes 
and a would-be one with all the appurtenances, I suggested 
that he talk it over with Jim. What black arts of persuasion 
he used I never knew. Whether “ glassies,” tops, and 
broken knives went into Jim’s pocket or the scorn that falls 
to the lot of the unsuitably dressed alone won the day was 
not for a mere grown-up to know. But when the play 
went on the boards the Sportsman was a fair-haired, slender, 
gentle lad, whose voice came from just under his scalp, hat, 
‘‘ waders,”’ a mustache, a case-knife and a broken gun, his 
recommendations to villainy. 

We learned the song : 


**Oh! we are the lords of the forest, 
Since ever the forest began. 
We rule and we fight, and fighting, die, 
But we’ll never be ruled by man.” 


The quaint, wild, powerful music struck an answering 
chord in untamed childish hearts. Wahb caught it first and 
taught it to the others, and led, guided, and controlled 
their movements. When we came to put the play together, 
we had the greatest difficulty, for my musical ability is a 
matter of feeling rather than hearing; so, to a neighboring 
teacher and the musician belong its ultimate success. The 
music of the queer on-all-fours march, the wild waltz, were 
in harmony with the triumphant, 


“Oh! we are the lords of the forest,” 


and in unison with childish heartbeats, for on the morning 
of the play they faced an audience of three or four hundred 
children and fifty fathers and mothers, with but two piano 
rehearsals. But so impressed were they with the importance 
of the music that everything, from Molly Cottonfail’s ears to 
Lobo’s long tail, moved in the rhythm. 

When I decided to give the play for the pleasure of the 
other children, the parents took the costumes off my hands, 
in the helpful way our mothers have, and from the pictures 
and their fertile brains made the quaintest of animal 
children. 

A child’s love of dressing up “will out,” if only to be 
satisfied by reversing mother’s apron fora train. Joy and 
mischief were both in Redruff’s face when he announced 
that Ae was “ being made out of a feather duster.” He was 
a rare and resplendent bird when he was finished. Molly 
Cottontail’s transformation, effected by the white fur lining 
of her winter cape, the hood adorned with long gray ears, 
was not to be mistaken. Mother Fox Vixen and Blanca 
wore real fox and wolf skins, their round little chins and 
white gowns serving to make us notafraid. It was all so 
child-like, so absurd, so real! Wahb suggested that he had 
no bears’ claws for the pictured chain about his neck, but 
should he wear e/ephanis’ teeth instead? So elephants’ 
teeth and sea-beans completed a costume that was strangely 
bear-like, while the human cub that was so easily made into 
Johnnie the Bear Cub by the addition of a cleverly made 
cinnamon-brown canton flannel suit, needed to be seen to 
be appreciated. Bingo was distinguished. He wore, 
beside a tail that curled as a dog’s tail should, a mask—a 
real dog’s head that was a tax on grown-up risibilities — but 
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the Angel looked him in the face with unassumed gravity 
and told him, 
“ You Bingo and Lobo were noble, 
As friend or as foe you stood fast, 
Lived your lives like the gods and were heedless of odds, 

But you both were defeated at last,” 
and each time he donned his costume Raggylug insisted 
that white chalk be rubbed about the eyes of his hood, as 
the book said “ the chalk was not visible three feet away.” 

So they went on the boards, with final suggestion that if 
Lobo’s crown fell off or the Mustang’s tail dropped to the 
floor (it being a loose collection of horse hairs) real wild 
animals would not notice. Nor did they; so alert and 
eager and instinct with the spirit of wild life were they that 
for them crudities did not exist. 

My pleasure and instruction, however, came not from the 
final scene, but from the getting ready for it, the ideas they 
advanced, their questions and their criticisms, many and 
varied, good-natured, but unsparing. Angel’s part was 
difficult. There was but one choice —a tiny girl with long 
black curls, a temperament that lent an air of reality to the 
part, and an ability to act it all. With desire to keep it all 
very simple, so far as the spectacular part was concerned, 
she was asked to wear her own short white frock, a white 
ribbon to tie her curls, a gilt star in her hair and one on her 
white wand. “I think the angel should be a grown-up 
young lady with light hair and a long gown,” was her com- 
ment, after prolonged study of the part. “I used to think 
so too but had recently changed my mind, and now thought 
that angels were little girls with black curls and short 
frocks.” A flash from the dark eyes and we were one on 
the subject of angelic appearances. 

When Bingo was regaling his father with the performance 
and was admonished to look more affectionate when he 
said, 

“ And this by my side is my own little bride, 

A wolf of the prairie race.” 
“‘T don’t like her,” was his defense. Could anything have 
made my blunder in failing to allow the noble wild ones to 
choose their own consorts, more apparent? But the Sports- 
man was the subject of constant correction. ‘“ Lindsay 
does not die right.” Inquiries as to what was the matter 
elicited vifa/ defects. ‘‘He takes off his mustache before 
he dies.” To allow one’s hirsute adornment to become 
defunct on first appearance has ever been against man 
nature! ‘He puts his foot back to save himself.” “He 
dies before the Angel tells him.’ But in the end they 
“licked him into shape” and before the footlights he was a 
creation to be proud of. Even Seton-Thompson himself 
would willingly have admitted that they had created the 
part. 

But I felt a sympathy with the Fates, in my experience 
with my understudy. Now I reflect that perhaps even the 
Fates cannot wholly escape life’s dilemmas. My understudy 
was self-appointed. He showed no special aptitude for wild 
life in the beginning, or perhaps he was over-!ooked in the 
multitude, or perhaps I had left so far behind me a child’s 
all-conquering imagination that I could not conceive Mus- 
tang, Redruff, or Silverspot adorned with spectacles! What- 
ever the reason, he was not selected ; but he learned every- 
thing: neighed for Mustang, barked for Bingo, yapped for 
Mother Fox Vixen, coached the Sportsman, even taught 
him how to die with boots and mustache on; and, in the 
absence of the Angel, brushed aside my feeble attempts to 
read the lines, and talked the part, waving his wand, sen- 
tencing, rewarding, crowning, with an indifference to the 
absence of light hair and a long gown that has forever 
settled the supremacy of mind over matter. Is it child- 
hood’s ipse dixit that the philosophers build upon? 

But alas! the cruelty of fate! When the final day came 


no wild animal was absent from his place and the under- 
study’s only solace was to sit behind the screen and make 
all the noises of all the animals — a combination-creature 
that every animal resented as opposed alike to nature and 
He wanted to be in the photograph which 
I blush to reflect that claws, 


stage effects. 
lives to chronicle the event. 
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hoofs and furry ears momentarily constituted “ eternal fit. 
ness’? in my mind, or the camera would have covered a 
little being, apparently a boy, but in reality the embodiment 
of the spirit that lurks in wild places and answers alike to 
the name of Wahb or “wee, shy Molly Cottontail,” when 
the voice of genius calls. 

The forces of the universe go to a child’s education, but 
he, himself, must organize them. We call it self-activity 
and appreciate it but dimly till we translate it into some- 
thing He calls play. The calmness with which he assumes 
command when he has thus come into his own makes one 
watch and wonder that long-suffering childhood allows her 
to be called his “ teacher.” 

** A little child shall lead them.” 


Jack Frost’s Pictures 
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Examining a Teacher 


A gentleman says that in New York forty years ago he 
and another boy went to the house of the school commis- 
sioner to get a certificate to teach. They found the man 
out in the wood lot chopping. When they reached his 
place of work he took a chip he had just cut from a tree 
and set an example on it. This he gave to one boy to 
solve. Turning to the second candidate he said, ‘“‘ What 
does a-w-e spell?’’ The young man was startled out of his 
wits by the suddenness of the attack and answered a-we. 
For this he was promptly sent home without a certificate. 


The ability of the beaver to remain under water for a long 
time is really not so tough a problem as it looks. When the 
lake or pond is frozen over, a beaver will come to the under 
surface of the ice and expel his breath, so that it will form 
a wide, flat bubble. The air, coming in contact with the 
ice and water, is purified, and the beaver breathes it again. 
This operation he can repeat several times. The otter and 
muskrat do the same thing. 
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Fun in Eskimo Land 


(The following extracts are from Schwatka’s “Children of 
the Cold,”’* the most complete and enjoyable book on the 
Eskimo country ever written. Every page of this big book 
is crammed with interest. The inserted notes are for the 
teacher.—THE EprrTor.) 

(Nore.— Children never tire of hearing of dogs, and Eskimo dogs will 
hold their interest forever and a day. The illustration of the V shaped 
dog-team ought to go on the blackboard. 1 know it looks difficult, but 
some teacher, or somebody outside school, can surely be found who can 
copy it. It is electric with life and would make the dullest boy in the 
world talk and write about it.) 


Arctic Dogs 


“They do not, like your own favorites, get three meals a 
day and any number of intermediate lunches. No doubt 
you will think that they really should get ever so much more 
on account of their hard work in pulling the sledges, and in 
such a cold country. Yet hard as it may seem, the Eskimo 
dog never gets fed oftener than every other day, and gen- 
erally about every third day; while in times of want and 
starvation in that terrible country of cold, the length of 
time these poor dogs will go without food seems beyond 
belief. 

I once had a team of nineteen fat Eskimo dogs that went 
six or seven days between meals for three consecutive feed- 
ings before they reached the journey’s end and good food ; 
and, although they all looked very thin, and were, no doubt, 
very weak, none of them died, and yet they had been travel- 
ing and dragging a heavy sledge for a great part of the time. 
But when they are fed every other day on good fat walrus 
meat, and do not have too much hard work to do, they will 
get as fat and saucy and playful as your own dogs with three 
meals a day. One of the very last things you would imagine 
to be good for them is the best food they get; that is, tough 
walrus hide, about an inch in thickness, and as wiry as sole- 
leather.” 

“As the Eskimo must sometime be babies, so the dogs must 
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‘* It is in the shape of a letter V.” 


at sometime be puppies and the puppies are allowed inside 
the ig/oo on the bed, where they are the favorite playthings 
of the young heir. His mother makes him a number of doll 
dog-harnesses for the puppies, fixes him up a dog-whip 
almost like his father’s, and then he amuses himself harness- 
ing them, hitching them to a hatchet, the water-bucket, or 
any object that is at hand, and driving them around in the 
igloo and storm igloo, or out of doors, when the weather is 
very pleasant. 


eee The Children of the Cold.” By Frederick Sehwatka. Price, $1.25. Published 
by Edu cational Publishing Co., Boston. 
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When they drive their dogs it is in the shape of a letter V, 
the foremost dog being at the converging point, and the har- 
ness traces running back in V-shape to the sledge, as shown in 
the accompanying sketch. 
The forward dog is called 
the leader, or “ chief,” and 
in trading dogs, a leader is 
worth two good followers, 
or ordinary workers. The 
Eskimo dog-driver man- 
ages the leader wholly by 
the voice, making him 
stop, go ahead, to the 
right, or to the left, as he 
may speak to him ; and as 
he acts, so do the others, 
who soon learn to watch 
him closely, and strangest 
of all, to obey him even 
after they are unharnessed, 
although ‘the leader” may 
not be one of the largest 
and strongest dogs in the 
team. 

(NoTE.—If the girls feel left out during the dog-talks (though perhaps 
not in these athletic days) ask them how they would dress an Eskimo 
doll, from what they know of the climate and customs of the country. 
Lead up to it by skillful questioning and get that doll all dressed, in 
imagination, before you put the picture on the board. Then their 
interest is chained to it. If they are shocked with the hideous face, ask 
them what else the Eskimo children could have used. Such questions 


reveal the limited resources of the country as no amount of statements 
ever could.) 





An Eskimo doll 


Eskimo Dolls 


“ Many of the little Eskimo girls have dolls, dressed very 
much like themselves, and made entirely by their own 











The antler game. 


hands. The face is of tanned seal-skin, about as black as 
their own, two round beads being sewed in for eyes and a 
couple of long ones for nose and mouth. The rest of the 
doll is clothed in reindeer skin, the same as its little mistress 
when she is out in the winter’s cold. 

I give here a picture of a doll, which was given me bya 
little Eskimo girl, in return for a present that I had made 
her, as is the usual Eskimo custom ; and I think my little 
girl readers, when they see its hideous countenance, with its 
glistening bead eyes and straight bead nose, and especially 
the fierce grimace of its straight bead mouth, will cease to 
wonder why their Eskimo sisters do not grow enthusiastic 
over their dolls. In fact, I can readily imagine that most 
of you will say that you don’t see how in the world they can 
like them at all. The face of the doll’s hood is trimmed 
with black fur, taken from the back of the reindeer. The 
rest of the dress, except a little trimming around the bottom 
of the coat, is made of white reindeer fur, taken from the 
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flanks of the animal. The belt is of black seal-skin, secured 
by a brass-headed tack, and the gloves of dark-colored 
reindeer fur. The stockings are made from the flat glossy 
fur taken from the legs of a young reindeer, and many of 
these show very creditable ornamentation, considering the 
limited display of colors to be found ona single reindeer 
skin. Over the feet are drawn seal-skin leather slippers, 
securely fastened by a puckering string, drawn tight and 
tied. ‘These prevent the water from getting at the reindeer 
stockings, the fur of which would be spoiled by the moisture. 
Except for its hideous face, the Eskimo doll, queer as it 
looks to you, is generally a very good miniature representa- 
tion of the Eskimo girl.” 


An Eskimo Toy 


“ One of the first toys that little Boreas has is a small bow 
of whalebone or light wood ; and sitting on the end of the 
snow bed he shoots his toy arrows, under the direction of 
his father or mother or some one else who care to play with 
him, at something on the other side of the snow house. 
This is usually a small piece of boiled meat, of which he is 
very fond, stuck in a crack between the snow blocks ; and 
if he hits it, he is entitled to eat it as a reward.” 


(NoTE.—There is no reason why American boys shouldn’t play the 
Antler Game with sticks instead of “truly” antlers, cut to resemble 
them as nearly as may be. That will introduce the shape and use of the 
reindeer’s branching antlers and make a little lesson by itself before the 
games begins. ) 


An Eskimo Out-Door Game 


“There is one sport that amuses the Eskimo boys very 
much. Having found a long and gentle slope on a side-hill, 
they place along the bottom of the hill a number of reindeer 
antlers, or, as we sometimes incorrectly call them, deer- 
horns (for you boys must not forget that the antlers of a 
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deer are not horn at all, but bone). These antlers of the 
reindeer are stuck upright in the snow, singly or in groups, 
in such a manner that a sled, when well guided, can be run 
between them without knocking any of them down, the 
number of open spaces between the groups being equal to at 
least the number of sleds. 

The boys with their sleds numbering from four to six in a 
fair-sized village, gather on the top of the hill, each boy 
having with him twoor three spears, or a bow with as 
many arrows. ‘They start together, each boy’s object being 
to knock down as many antlers as possible and not be the 
first to reach the bottom of the hill. You can see that, in 
such a case, the slower they go when they are passing the 
antlers the better. They must knock over the antlers with 
their spears or arrows only, as those thrown down by the sledge 
or with the bow or spear in the hand donot count. They 
begin to shoot their arrows and throw their spears as soon 
as they can get within effective shooting distance ; and, even 
after they have passed between the rows of antlers, the 
more active boys will turn around on their flying sleds and 
hurl back a spear or arrow with sufficient force to bring 
down an antler. 

When all have reached the bottom of the hill, they return 
to the rows of antlers, where each boy picks out those he 
has rightfully captured, and places them in a pile by them- 
selves. Then those accidentally knocked over by the 
sledges are again put up and the boys return for another 
dash down the hill, until all the antlers have been “ speared.” 
Sometimes there is but one antler left, and when there are 
five or six contesting sleds the race becomes very exciting, 
for then speed counts in reaching the antler first. When all 
are down, the boys count their winnings, and the victor is, 
of course, the one who has obtained the greatest number of 
antlers. 





An ice sled. 


A Little Help 


Mary FE. NicHors, New Dorchester, Mass. 


One day, after trying in vain to quiet the restless little 
hands and feet, I happened to glance at the corner of the 
room, where a dove with wings spread was suspended. 
The little kindergarten song of “ The Dove,” flashed 
through my mind, and I wondered if I could not utilize it, 
and adapt it to the needs of my class. 

The next morning, after the Bible reading, I taught these 
words, slightly altered from the kindergarten version : 


Little dove, you are welcome, what news do you bring, 
From school and from teacher? Pray tell us and sing. 


After they had learned it I had them sing it again, and as 
they sang I walked slowly towards the dove. When I 
reached it, I stopped and sang: 


From hill and from valley, to you I have come, 
A kiss and a letter I bring to some one. 


I reached up, and found two little notes hidden in the 
dove’s wings. One was addressed to a boy, and the other 
toa girl. I read aloud the names on the envelopes, and 
the two children stepped up, eyes dancing with excitement. 
Then each read his letter to the class. 

The boy’s letter read thus : ‘‘ George 





tried very hard 


to help his teacher yesterday.” The girl’s said: “I have 
noticed that Bertha tries to do just what her teacher 
wishes her to.” 

The children listened, breathless and mystified, while I 
told them that other little ones who tried very hard to be 
good, might also find letters from the dove some morning. 

Every morning since then there have been two or more 
letters hidden under the dove’s wings, calling some child 
** trust-worthy,”’ and another a “ little helper,” and so on. 

Even a troublesome child, if she tries, finds an encourag- 
ing note, and values it all the more, because she has secured 
it by a great effort. 

The letters are taken home, shown to the parents, and 
preserved for future use. 

Whenever I see an idle or disorderly child, I point to the 
dove and say, “‘ I’m afraid the dove can’t give you a letter 
very soon,” and the effect is instantaneous. I do not mean 
to say that every child has grown perfect all at once, but the 
children enjoy the play, treasure their little notes, and make 
greater efforts to “ please teacher.” 





Yet we know that sleeping sound 

Life is waiting underground 

Till beneath His April skies 

God shall bid it once more rise.—M. EH. Blake. 
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The Snow 


(A concert recitation, with motions.) 


Many little snowflakes 
Filling all the air.! 

Many little children, 
Glad to see them there.? 


Children sitting upright 
With lessons put away,? 
Now mav rise* and march® out 
In the yard to play. 


Back again to lessons, 
How the children run ! 
Rosy cheeks and bright eyes, 
Show that they’ve had fun. 


Softly, now, you little tots, 
As still as snowflakes, white. 
Gently to your lessons.® 


What a pleasant sight ! — Sed. 


Motions 


Twirl fingers. 


Turn faces toward window. 


I. 

2. 

3. Put away books. 
4. Rise. 

5. March out. 

6. 


Take books for study. 


A First Lesson in Liquid 


Measure 
Given to Small Children 
L. MABEL 


For children who know nothing about liquid measure, the 
st lesson should be very simple. It should be, in fact, 


FREESE 


















nd familiarity with their pictures; while on the teacher’s 
rt it should be an earnest attempt to arouse interest in 
e subject, and to give the children possession of several 
ew technical terms. 
Proceed to arouse the children’s interest in the subject 
y introducing an old game in a new dress. For example, 
ey enjoy the game, ‘“‘While We’re Playing Together ;”’ 
ll them to prepare to play their favorite game in a new 
ay. 
Before entering into the game proper, question the little 
ople to see if they know the names of any of the 
easures. ‘The quart will be familiar, perhaps the pint, and 
ssibly to some, the gallon; but the gill is an unknown 
uantity. To aid the children in remembering, call the 
easures by the following names, Grandpa Gallon, Grandma 
Wuart, Brother Pint, and Baby Gill. 
Having proceeded thus far, arrange the measures in a 
icle and start the game by telling the pupils to look 
marply at the circle for a moment. At the end of that 
ime, ask them to close their eyes, as you sing, 
“ While we’re playing together, 

We are merry and glad; 

In bright or dull weather 

We never grow sad.” 
At the same time that you sing, you hide the gallon, and 
le as you sing, 

** Now tell little children 

What has gone from our ring, 

And if you guess rightly, 

We'll clap as we sing,” 





tyopen their eyes and put up their hands. When you 
lestion, ‘What is gone?’? some one will reply, ‘The 
gest measure.’”” Then draw from them the Grandpa 
illon, and, turning to the blackboard, where you have 
viously drawn the measures, drop the curtain, which is 
ering them, and show Grandpa Gallon’s picture. 
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erely, on the children’s part, a recognition of the measures, 
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The next step is to replace the gallon in the circle and 
proceed as before, until they have begun to be familiar with 
the subject. 

Do not try to hold the attention too long, for that is fatal 
to clear knowledge, in classes of small children. Make the 
recitation brisk and lively, and see to it that the end comes 
before they want to stop; thus furnishing an excellent 
opportunity to ensure their good behavior by telling them 
that if they are good the rest of the session, the next day 


they shall be photographers and take the pictures of the 
measures. 


Tracks in the Snow 


Notice whether any grown people or little children have 
walked through your garden since the-storm. 

Can you tell whether Rover jumped over the fence or 
came in through the gateway? 

Have the sparrows been near your kitchen door looking 
for crumbs? What queer little tracks they make. 
hop or walk? 

In the woods you will find the tracks of a rabbit. They 
are in sets of four, two being nearer together than the other 
two. Was he hopping slowly along? Did he stop to rest? 
Was he frightened at any time so that he took long leaps? 
Which way was bunny going? 

The smallest tracks of all are made by the wild mice. 
You will find them under trees. When they jump over the 
snow they drag their feet. You can see the little trails. 

Hunters can tell by their tracks whether a dog, cat, fox, 
coon, or possum has passed. Can you? 

I once heard of a man who knew whether a long-tailed 
weasel had been through the woods. How do you think he 
could tell? 

Sketch some of the foot-prints in the snow. Tell us 
whether you found them under trees, by the banks of 
streams, or in the open. What creature made them? 

In the fields and woods and along the roadsides notice 
how the snow clings to the old stalks of the wild flowers. 
Shake off thé snow and see what part of the plant is left to 
hold it. Is it the leaves? ‘The flowers? The seed-cups? 

— Junior Naturalist Monthly. 


Do they 


Frozen Soap Bubbles 


Many interesting experiments can be made with soap 
bubbles blown from a mixture of warm water, castile soap 
and glue. Itis not generally known, however, that bubbles 
can be frozen, though this is very easily done. Blow a 
bubble of moderate size, and carry it to the door, or put it 
out of an open window on a winter day. The bubble will 
freeze instantly, retaining its shape, but forming most beauti- 
iul crystals. If you try this little experiment on a clear day 
when there is little wind, you will be delighted with the 
result. 


— Young America, 


How to Pronounce Roosevelt 


The President himself speaks it as if spelled like this: 
“R” with a long “o” as in “rose”, “‘z’’ and the shortest pos- 
sible sound of “e,’”’ engling with a short “v’lt.””. The accent 
ig strongly on the first syllable; the second syllable is 
light, while the third is uttered very quickly. 


Dr. Thorold, the late Bishop of Rochester, had a keen sense of 
humor. On one occasion he was asked to distribute the prizes 
at one of the schools belonging to the London School Board. In 
the course of his preliminary speech he gfavéfy aaskes the chily. 
dren ‘‘Which was the largest island be for, Ruginadie § y $$ Sisggws * 
ered?” When, to his evident relief, one after another gave it 
up, he told them, amid much laughter, ‘‘ Why, 
course. It was there all the time.” 
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Some Phases of Art in Primary 


Schools VI 


FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Teachers’ College, Horace Mann School, 
New York City 


TT type solids, so called, have in the past formed a 


basis for nearly all drawing courses. Hence to them 

the pupil has given much of his thought and time, 

while the instructor has put the stress of his efforts 
upon their analysis and synthesis. They have been given 
prominence in every grade of the primary, grammar, and 
secondary schools, but still it has been necessary to devote 
much time to their representation and constructive features 
in art school and studio work. 
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representation enough of interest to awaken or stim 
the growth of the zsthetic sense to any considerable ext, 
If the first aim of art instruction is to awaken in chijg, 
the love for beauty, and a desire to emulate and create 
good and beautiful, the primary school should arrange 
its most mechanical processes with reference to this end. 
I find still in many places that pupils are taught in ¢, 
grade of the primary school not only to distinguish and yy» 
these solids, but to attempt their representation in yarig, 
positions each year in succession ; and that the same Dhay 
of this work are carried into evc-y grade of the gramp 
school. It being impossible for primary pupils or even the 
of early grammar grades to understand or apply the principlg 
of convergence and divergence, this would seem to be J 
only a monotonous performance, wearing out the teach 

















Hemisphere composition. 


While fully recognizing the value of the principles which 
type solids illustrate, in the study of architecture and asa 
basis for the structural development of objects, and how 


Horizontal oblong. 


Third year. 





soul and body, but also a waste of valuable time with propor 
tionate wear and tear upon the taught. ‘‘ But principl 
must be taught and drilled until they are understood and 
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“3 Bowl composition. Horizontal oblong. Third year. 
be applied!” Precisely, but the “me for teaching thes 
principles, the time that should elapse between their 4 


xed standard by which to judge form, it is somewhat diffi- 
periods, and the nature and variety of illustrations used } 


ult to believe that primary pupils will find in the crude 
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g%on acquires new ideas. 


Cylinder and sphere composition. Fourth year. 


the teaching and drill, may be questions for discussion. 


“ The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full.” 

Those of us familiar with the teaching of English grammar 
wuld not hesitate to use the above sentence as an illustra- 
tion for teaching elementary facts in the structure of a 
simple sentence. Such teaching takes place as early as the 
‘ixth year in school, and most pupils have occasion to recur 
to these principles ever afterward in practical life. 

I think it is not too strong a statement to say that the 
average teacher finds it necessary to re-teach and re-drill 
what her predecessors had supposed were fixed facts. It is 
hot customary, however, in all cases, to bring out once a 
year the standard book sentence from which the first teach- 
lig was given; nor does the best teacher, having given one 
exercise, lay aside the principle she has taught, teaching 
some other in no way related to this, and then bring the first 
one out after a year’s rest, repeating the act of the year 
before. If this is true in the teaching of English grammar, 
itis equally so of the principles whose illustrations are found 
in the type solids. Decide where they belong, how and 
when to teach them; then do so accurately, thoroughly, and 
religiously, after which let them rest in peace, using the mind 
Picture for comparison in applications. 

If the type solids must be used in the primary schools they 
ate to be treated precisely like other artificial objects. They 
should be the sources from which the child through observa- 
We present a new flower, fruit, 
atimal, toy or article of food. We teach to distinguish, 
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name, and in some cases describe the object presented. 
Such description may be oral, written, or picture. The 
value of the product to the pupil depends largely upon his 
interest in the object presented, because upon interest de- 
pends the measure of his mental activity. With the child 
the relative inierest of the cylinder and triangular pyramid 
to a live rabbit or a well dressed doll is in a tremendous 
inverse ratio. Alli will agree that the average primary pupil 
gives his clearest expression orally, less easily in writing, 
and that the picture story must be at the best crude. This 
makes apparent the necessity for interesting subjects suited 
to age, definiteness in aim, clearness in teaching, and thor- 
oughness in application of principles taught. 

In the first two years, then, present type solids, if they 
are presented at all, as things to be observed. Teach their 
names and to*separate them from one another by name. 
Teach the names of their faces, too, as facts. This furnishes 
one opportunity for correlation with number work which 
should not be overlooked or under-estimated. 

The principles of foreshortening, particularly of fore- 
shortened circles, should be emphasized in third and fourth 
years. This is the time (if ever) to introduce pupils to the 
representation of the hemisphere, cylinder, and cone. To 
introduce them, however, without expecting them to c»n- 
tinue the acquaintance is wasting energy and time. ‘T.¢ 
principles these may illustrate should be so thoroughly ana 
effectively taught, then so definitely and pleasingly illustrated, 
that the clearest possible mind picture is made. Drill in 
application must then be given with a varied number of the 
most attractive objects, this drill to continue until facts 
become fixed. ‘There is not time to teach so many 
things,” you say. I hope not. Teach one thing, not many. 
Remember only that foreshortened circles is the subject fo1 




















Hemisphere composition. Vertical oblong. 


Third year. 
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to certain space spots within an inclosing fg 

Remember in considering the problem of thei 
expression in tone values, that these solids are not 
in themselves decorative things, and the attemp, 
to make them so by use of vivid color is incgp, 
sistent. Consistent variety is given by the use F 
black and white or the tones of gray, these cop, 
binations being more in keeping with the chy. 
acter of the objects studied. 

This method of treatment greatly enhances tj, 
interest of type solid teaching to younger pup 
because of the somewhat pleasing picture prodyy 
seen in completed work. 

(NotrE.—In these illustrations the outer black edge indi 
cates the edge of paper upon which the composition ; 
mounted. It is zo¢ a part of the pictorial composition, 


‘ SUGGESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH Drawiye 
First and Second Years 
First Year 
Review sphere and cube 


Teach hemisphere, cylinder, square prisy 
and triangular prism 





Second Year 
Review first year solids 
Teach cone, ellipsoid, ovoid, square plinth, 
square 
pyramid, and triangular pyramid 











Sphere and hemisphere composition. Square Third year. NotE.—Teach simply to know by name, and to sele¢ 





consideration. Leave the cube, square 
prism, and other straight-line solids un- 
til their proper time. With the demand 
for their knowledge will come the age 
and calibre for their appreciation. The 
principles of perspective in straight-line 
solids are as much out of place in the 
primary school as are those of the com- 
plex sentence or cube root. 

The formal oral description of the 
solids should begin with their accurate 
representation. ‘ The cylinder has two 
equal, plane, circular, parallel faces or 
bases, and one curved face at right 
angle to bases.” These are fixed facts 
and should be learned like any other 
indisputable thing. 

The manner of treatment in repre- 
sentation is of considerable import, since 
upon it depends not only the power of 
pupils to represent what appears, but 
also the illustration of the truth that the 
most beautiful way is the dest way, all 
other things being equal. The prin- 
ciples of variation, consistency, symme- 
try, balance, harmony and unity may all 
be effectively applied to this work, thus 
furnishing one more opportunity for 
drilling and fixing these essentials in 
artistic creation. This is done largely 
by applying the simple rules for com- 
position given in the September issue of 
this paper. 

‘ Care should be shown in the mediums 
used for this work. The pencil is the 
simplest and most common tool of ex- 
pression, and drill should be given in 
its use for freedom, rapidity, and char- 
acter of line. After the sketches can 
be accurately, quickly, and effectively 
made they are used in composition 
problems, and the objects expressed 
become spots or masses to be consid- 
ered in their relation to each other and 























Vase composition. Fourth year. 
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each from groups that are unlike as to their individual units.) 


Both Years 


Teach the plane figures (not already taught) that 
picture the faces of the different solids studied. 
Cut these from colored paper, using pasteboard 
tablets as patterns 

Mount these on another tone in the same scale or on 
gray 

The mounting is a drill exercise in placing, spacing, 
and tone relation. Margins at left and right are of 
equal widths. Top and bottom differ from each 
other and from the sides 


Both Years 


Continue the representation of objects for form, size, 
and general characteristics 

Study now for action. Use animals, birds, fishes or 
toys 

Explain carefully the significance of various positions 
of the body and its parts. Show what it is to run, 
swim, fly, etc. 

Drawing should be in mass and very simple 

Avoid vivid inharmonious colorings 


(NotE.—Stick to one object until the pupils asa c/ass give you a result 


that proves that they have seen, understood and can express the fact you 
expected to teach.) 


Third and Fourth Years 


Teach the principles relating to foreshortened circles 
Use both transparent and opaque disks 

Apply to type solids 

Apply to cups, bowls, and pottery of various kinds 
Apply to natural objects if time allows 


Third Year 
Teach and represent the sphere, hemisphere, and 
“ their applications 

Fourth Year 
Review third year solids 


Teach and represent cylinder, cone and combinations 
Give many applications 





The New Year 


As mountain travelers, at some resting place 

Are fain to pause, their distant path to trace; 
Bathed in the purple haze, their eyes yet scan 
The clustering homestead where that path began, 
The joyous stream that slaked their eager thirst, 
The turning-point whereon their vision burst, 

A world of glory never dreamt before— 

E’en so the New Year bids us pause once more, 
Sweet memory’s tender, softening influence feel, 
While at the wayside cross she bids us kneel; 
Then, with brave hearts, serener heights ascend, 
Where sunlight and sweet peace forever blend.—Sel. 





A School Asleep 


Last spring I visited a school that was utterly common- 
place. It was always the “same old thing ”’ day in and day 
out. The program was like the tick of a machine — right 
up to time but infinitely stupid. The dust on the walls and 
window sills was the same old dust that had settled there 
year after year. The smelly air was the same old air I had 
found there the year before; the order was the same old 
“ good ”’ order ; the weariness of teacher and pupils was the 
same old weariness. To say that the school was asleep is 
to libel sleep. To say that it was dead is to slander death. 

— Sel. 





Little Muriel learned in her lesson that ‘‘ Yarmouth is cele- 
brated for the curing of herring.” ‘‘ Oh, how funny it must be,” 
she exclaimed, ‘ to see the little sick herrings sitting round get- 
ting better!” 
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Miss Read’s Experiment 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON Sg£AT, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(The psychological reason for this Experiment is worth thinking and 
talking about. Let us hear from others concerning it.—TH& EpitTor.) 


HE teacher was at the blackboard, preparing a spell- 

ing lesson. ‘The morning was a gloomy one in mid- 

winter, and one child had been unusually restless. 

She had made five requests within as many minutes, 
notwithstanding positive and sharp refusals. Now as Miss 
Read turned around, the same small, fat hand was again 
beating the air. The atmospheric waves in the vicinity of 
that desk were excited beyond bounds, and it was evidently 
vain to expect them to subside from atomic exhaustion, or 
any other cause, except pedagogical interference. 

So she gazed inquiringly at the very little, fat girl, who, 
having missed eight spelling words out of ten, had been set 
to rewrite the lesson. The staring blue eyes met her own 
calmly : “May I talk to Angelina?” 

“Speak, you mean,” corrected the teacher, laconically. 

The owner of the petitioning hand grew argumentative ; 

‘““No, Miss Read, I want to talk! I’m tired.” 
. The teacher hesitated; only yesterday she had pushed 
aside a heap of papers and fled to the rocking chair of a 
cheerful, chatty neighbor for healing of the mind. She had 
returned an hour later, renewed, refreshed, ready for two 
hours of genuine work. Perhaps the restless one— 

“You and Angelina may retire to that vacant seat far back 
in the corner and whisper softly for five minutes. Turn the 
clock about and count the minutes for yourselves, and go 
quietly to your desks when the time has expired.” 

Miss Read was conscious of the astonished gaze of forty 
pairs of eyes, and she quickly stifled her own rising 
apprehensions. 

“Tt’s an awful precedent,” whispered the schoolmaster. 

“It’s natural, and therefore right,” retorted the peda- 
gogue, “and it is, moreover, scientific and psychological.” 

She began to distribute materials for seat-work, and in 
due,time the subdued foot-falls assured her that the two 
favored ones had returned to their labors. Ten minutes 
later, two neat papers, with corrections all made, were laid 
upon her desk. It was the first lesson that Allida had ever 
made up, except in an after school session.”’ 

Miss Read gazed at the end of her crayon meditatively : 
“How far, I wonder, would it be safe to let them have their 
own way when differences arise, as in Allida’s case this 
morning? It’s hard, crossing them and forbidding and try- 
ing to keep them in line. Perhaps an occasional yielding 
might do some good. I'll try it!” 

The children were quick to perceive that the pedagogical 
breezes had shifted. All session the prevailing direction 
had been rather northerly; now they were distinctly 
southerly, and the desires and longings which sprang up 
under their fostering influence were bewildering. Day by 
day they waxed and grew strong. Gertrude, who led every 
group in per cents, and had never made any unnecessary 
requests, suddenly conceived a violent passion for red 
crayons, and could do no praiseworthy blackboard work 
unless permitted to use them. The passion for color 
proved to be contagious, and lessons appeared in rainbow 
hues upon the sombre slate surface. The vacant desk, far 
back in the corner, was never without two recuperating con- 
versationalists. One child asked to polish her desk in 
school hours, as she had finished all her work, and had some 
polish ready in a tiny medicine bottle. The next day a 
dozen children appeared, with oils, turpentine, liniment, 
cough syrup, clear water, and cologne, ready to clean their 
desks at the busiest period of the day’s work. The various 
liquids which they triumphantly displayed were supposed to 
possess the virtues of a “polish.” Miss Read was uneasy ; 
she could not foresee the end. But it was near. 

One sunny morning, a street piano drew up in the alley 
and began to play a rollicking tune. The “A” group in 
spelling was at the board. The children looked at the 
teacher, then gazed at each other.’ A flash of intelligence 
and sympathy leaped from one to the other. When the first 















note of the chorus was sounded, simultaneously, they began 
to sing. The song was familiar; they had heard it in the 
parks, on the streets, in the alleys, during the preceding 
summer, and the children sang with a will. . . The 
teacher tapped her bell. “The entire G grade will remain 
at recess and copy the reading lesson.” The wind was back 
in the north; experiments had ceased. 

When she related the results of her experiments at the 
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next Round Table, Professor Pestalozzi, gazing at her reflec- 
tively over his spectacles, said: “There is a wide difference 
between theory and practice, my dear Miss Read! Theo- 
retically, your argument was correct. It is scientific to 
develop the child by using his desires and tastes as a starting 
point, but be careful to remember this —the teacher is 
responsible, largely, for the character of these tastes and 
desires as manifested in the schoolroom.” 


Letter Symposium on Teaching Language 


(More letters will follow in February number.) 


To the Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, 

There is no reason why we should not enjoy teaching language 
and make the pupils enjoy learning it, if we go at it in the proper 
way and with the right spirit. In no other branch of learning is 
the old adage, ‘‘ Practice makes perfect,” more true. A child is 
not going to say ‘‘ seen” and ‘‘ saw” in the right place by simply 
being told once, that ‘‘He saw the horse,” and “ We have seen 
the horse” are correct expressions. He must have practice. He 
must write sentences correctly from dictation many times. He 
must hear the correct expression, and his ear become so accus- 
tomed to the correct use of words that he will notice the discord 
at once, just as a skilled pianist can detect a false note. There 
is nothing that takes the place of dictation exercises with the 
younger pupils. After having been told that a comma always 
follows the answers ‘ Yes,” and ‘* No,” give several lessons 
from dictation on the subject and that is learned for all time to 
come. A comma should always be placed after the name of the 
person addressed. There is really no trouble in teaching the 
punctuation marks if only a few simple rules be given in the 
very easiest way. Never try to have a child write something 
until you are sure he knows what he is going to write. It will be 
found a great help both to the reading and language, if the chil- 
dren are required to read their own compositions. It is much 
better for them to see and correct their own errors. A most 
excellent plan is to have a part of the compositions written on 
the board and the rest of the class correct them, or, if this 
creates discord, the teacher may point out the errors, calling 
upon the children for correction. If mistakes are corrected in 
their daily talk you will soon find them on their guard, and see a 
great improvement in their language. You will often hear them 
correcting each other. Never give the child a lesson too hard 
for him—far better that it should be too easy. Give them 
something interesting to write about. Vary the lessons. School 
life grows rather monotonous at the best. Put yourself in the 
child’s place. Teach language all day. Whenever you see a 
good place for a lesson, put itin. You can’t get in too many. 
Do not tell the children they are language lessons. Turn the 
arithmetic lesson into a language exercise and see how much 
more you get out of it both in number and language. 

Language should have no distinct place in the primary rooms. 
Every recitation should be a language lesson and every teacher 
should be the author of his own language book. 


Mason, Ohio. Reo Os Fe 


Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION : 


The subject of language in the primary grades is one that I 
have been anxious to have discussed in PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
We third grade teachers have been discussing it among ourselves, 
and have recently made out a simple outline of language lessons 
for primary pvpils. 

I am glad I cannot class myself among the list of those who do 
not enjoy teaching this subject to children. To have George 
look up in my face and say, in response to a question as to why 
he is not working, ‘‘You didn’t never give me no paper,” fills me 
with a stronger desire to get to work in earnest and implant the 
proper forms of speech in their minds. 

We have so few aids in teaching primary language that unless 
ateacher is inventive or skillful enough to take the incorrect 
forms of speech and bring the correction before the children in a 
helpful and impressive manner, the teaching of language is not an 
interesting one. 

If the child’s interest is going to be destroyed by correcting his 
incorrect speech, he ought not to be corrected at the time, but 
the subject for a good language lesson can be had by his mistake. 

It is very hard and discouraging to get children to use good 
language, since they hear so few correct forms of speech in their 
homes. It frequently happens that after working a week or 
more on certain correct forms, as: ‘‘It was he,” our hearts are 
made to sink low by hearing, ‘‘It was him.” | 

This has been to me the most troublesome part of language 
teaching, but we can only trust that as they grow older the cor- 
rect forms will have made such an impression that our efforts 
will at last be crowned with success. 


ELIZABETH SMITH. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


My dear Editor: 


In answer to a question in the October number of Primary 
EpvucaTion, [ wish to say it seems to me we are expecting a 
great deal of first year children if we give them exercises in 
writing from dictation. In the majority of cases, when a child 
enters school at the age of six years, he has but very few, if any 
words that he is able to write. Even the number of words hecan 
use orally is very limited. Think how much the child has tolearn 
during the first year of school life! Dictation work should come 
when a child has a vocabulary of words at his command that he 
is able to write correctly. Even the vocabulary of the second 
year child is too limited to do dictation work with success. In 
the third year, the child does such work fairly well, but the 
fourth year children are the ones who take up this work and 
enjoy it. The same difficulty will be found in letter-writing with 
the younger children, though the children often dictate the letter 
to the teacher and then copy it from the board. In the third and 
fourth years, by assistance in the spelling of words, letter-writ- 
ing really amounts to something. I am anxious to see what 
other teachers have to say in answer to your questions and trust 
that the answers will be forthcoming soon. 

PRIMARY EpwucaTIon is indeed the friend of every teacher 
whose heart is in her work, and its Editor seems like a personal 
friend to many of us. 


Sacramento, Cal. IDYLWYLDE M. REYNOLDs. 


Dear Mrs Kellogg: 


My little tots are so small, this being only their second year in 
the school-room, I hardly feel as if I am licensed to designate any 
of their work as language work. But I can honestly say I enjoy 
their language lessons thoroughly, and believe the majority of 
them find the few moments that we devote to their written work 
moments of play, resulting in something nice that each may take 
home for mother to see. i 

To-day, when they came in from recess, they found on the 
blackboard an apple-tree, almost stripped of its fruit, a big 
basket near, filled with apples, and a few scattered on the ground. 
‘‘How would you like to draw this apple tree?” I asked. Every 
little right hand immediately reached its zenith in the air. And 
oh, what fun there was in copying this picture! As the drawing 
progressed, we discussed the spelling of apple, grew, gathered. 
and basket, words which they had recently studied in their 
readers. ‘‘But the home of this apple tree you have never spelt. 
It is called an orchard. How many of you would like to learn 
how to spell it?” Of course all were eager to learn a new word 

‘‘Where did this apple tree grow?” 

‘«What grew on this tree?” 

‘*‘What became of the apples?” 

These questions resulted in the following composition, not 
from one child only, but from at least twenty : ‘ 


The Apple Tree 


The apple tree grew in the orchard. It was filled with bright 
red apples. One day a man came and gathered these apples. He 
put them in a big basket and carried them to market. 


Rome, Georgia. Appig 8S. MircHe.t. 


Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION: 


The age at which children may be able to write exercises in 
dictation depends very much on the way in which they have been 
taught. In some schools children are not taught spelling before 
the last of the first or beginning of the second year at school 
Until children can spell, it will, of course, be impossible for them 
to write from dictation, unless they have been taught to memo- 
~~ the — JSorm of the word. 

n my first grade work I teach the spelling of a wo y 
teach the word itself. That is, I do A cauitine that ‘ae 
dren have learned the word until they can spell and write it. I 
teach the letters as they occur in the words so that at the end of 
three or four months the children are able to write simple sen- 
tences, such as they are familiar with in their reading lesson 
from dictation, and even before this they may write words. 

As to letter-writing I find children can do very little with that 
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pefore the third and fourth years. Here, as in the dictation exer- 
cises, the spelling hinders them, and children seem always to 
want to write about something outside of the limit of their 
spelling. Letter-writing should be begun in the second grade. 
The children can learn to write the form of the letter—and I find 
it a profitable exercise to have each child tell me something to 
put into the body of the letter, while I write that which is suit- 
able, on the board, for them to copy. This is a good drill for 
teaching what is worth while to put into a letter. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ELSI£ PIERCE. 


Editor of PRrMARY EDUCATION : 


Dear Mudam: I have had the pleasure of using your paper in 
my work for the past six years and I am certain it is the best 
educational journal in circulation. 

The papers never seem to grow old; those of 1897 are as valu- 
able to me as the new ones. 

I am delighted with ‘“‘ The Outline Blackboard Drawings,” 
“Little Bennetts,” and the stories about ‘‘What We Wear.” 

As to the teaching of language it seems to me that ‘‘ Language 
is caught, not taught.” Teachers must speak purely and 
understandingly if they wish their language work to be 
successful. Bring life into the language class. If ‘‘ Grass- 
hoppers ” is the interesting topic of the morning exercises, have 
the language lesson about them. The children will be able to 
write or tell a better story about grasshoppers than they would 
about some partially forgotten or uninteresting subject. The 
drawing lesson and decorations on the blackboard can easily be 
arranged so as to be in line with the morning talks, and will 
weave in nicely with the language work. Children love to 
illustrate their stories. 

Call the child’s attention to one grammatical error at a time. 
Correct it skillfully and sympathetically. Show the child how 
good authors use the term which he has misused. Correct oral 
errors at recess or in any other class rather than the language 
class. Every child should look forward to the language recitation 
with an anticipation of pleasure, feeling that the teacher will be 
anxious to hear his story. 

To obtain correctness in the proper forms necessary in written 
work, write a pretty story, hectograph it, and give each child a 
copy. When he makes a mistake in his work, he may find out 
how to correct it, by comparing his story with the one you gave 
him. Achild is always glad to do his work right if he knows 
how. 

Plan your work so as to rid your pupils of their faults. Do not 
drill, day after day, upon those which sometimes occur in other 
schools. 

Go beyond the text book. Make your work interesting by 
having a variety. Study about all of Nature’s gifts, dear and 
wonderful to your children. Talk with them about these things. 
Guide them, but also be led by them to see and love things as they 
do. Then the language hour will be a source of joy to all. 


Grattan, Mich. PEARL L. Haw Ley. 


Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Why do we not enjoy teaching language to little children? I 
would enjoy it if I knew just what to give them to do to make a 
variety in their work and make it profitable. As it is I get exer- 
cises in several language books and have them fill blanks, change 
in plural and singular, possessive and comparative forms. Have 
questions on nature work and on stories, but have always to hunt 
for my material and give it so much preparatory work, that I 
feel the pupils don’t get a proportionate amount of good from the 
lesson. 

I enjoy Primary EpucaTION very much and am taking the 
work of the ‘‘ Little Bennetts.” Yes, I would like a page of easy 
problems each month and would use them. Am teaching in 
second grade. 


Oakland, Neb. Lyp1a HILt. 


To the Editor of Primary EDUCATION: 

In reply to your question: The idea has been gaining strength 
in my mind for some time that haste in beginning dictation of 
sentences in the second grade is productive of more injury than 
benefit to the cause of written language. Let us consider the 
child’s mental state in relation to word and writing at this stage. 
He has been writing from copy less than a year. He has learned 
words as words, not as combinations of letters. Those of us to 
whom falls the first teaching of spelling know something of the 
difficulty with which the child learns to spell from memory the 
simplest words. The letters taken singly are to them compara- 
tively new characters. In the spelling of the word orally there 
must be in his mind the distinct mental image of the word. To 
fix that image correctly and surely, the child must have received 
the image through the eye many, many times. And each time 
the picture must be an absolutely correct one. If he sees the 
word ‘‘have” on the board as written by his teacher, he gets one 
impression. If he attempts to reproduce it from an indistinct 
Mental picture and sees it on his own paper, “hav,” he gets 
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another impression. If he has not yet learned to write all the 
single letters correctly, he may write it ‘‘lave.” The result of 
all this is a composite picture of the word ‘‘have” in his mind, 
and a consequently varied way of writing it. The more times he 
sees the word incorrectly written the more difficulty he will have 
in spelling and writing it correctly. 

In years past I have wsually begun very early in the year the 
dictation of easy sentences. But I am convinced that it is an 
injury to spelling. Only after a child shows that he can repro- 
duce easily and readily from dictation the single words, should 
any dictation of sentences be begun. ‘*Why,” some one might 
ask, ‘‘is it any more difficult to write words in a line than in a 
column?” Let us consider the mental effort that must be made in 
writing sentences from dictation. First the sentence as a whole 
must be remembered. The idea contained in the sentence will 
demand a little of the child’s attention. The beginning of the 
sentence with a capital letter, the form of which is not yet very 
familiar to him, will require some mental exercise. Add to this 
the correct spelling of the word and the form of the letters in 
writing them, the decision as to whether the sentence is a state- 
ment or a question, and we have quite a sum total of mental 
effort. As a consequence, many of the words are incorrectly 
written day after day, and the child gets the image so firmly 
fixed in his mind that it is exceedingly difficult to replace it with 
the right one. I have wondered if this might not be the cause of 
the decrease in the number of good spellers among educated 
people to-day as compared with twenty or thirty years ago. 

In late years it has been thought necessary to have a great deal 
of written language in the primary grades. As a consequence, 
children have been obliged to see on their own papers many 
words incorrectly spelled day after day. Spelling is learned more 
through the eye than the ear. If a child never saw a word 
incorrectly written, and saw the correct picture often enough, he 
would never misspell it. I have an example of this in my own 
experience. It so happened that I was obliged to pass every day 
an advertising poster which had on it the word ‘‘desiccated” 
spelled ‘‘dessicated.” I knew it was incorrect, but the picture of 
the word in my mind to-day is ‘‘dessicated,” and it is only by acon- 
scious mental effort that I write it ‘‘desiccated.” I would say then 
that the dictation of sentences should be begun only after a 
thorough and firm foundation in spelling has been laid. Shall we 
then have no written language in second grade? Yes, copying of 
sentences from the printed book, as soon as the child can copy 
from print into script, and dictation of simple sentences when- 
ever the spelling foundation may warrant it. If dictation lessons 
show many misspelled words, go back with patience to spelling. 
The spelling of a word cannot be said to be perfectly learned 
until the child is able to spell and write it under all conditions. 

Let us then work faithfully in helping the child to master first 
the units of written language, always remembering that we can 
not teach any faster than the pupil can learn. 


Somerville, Mass. ANNIE G. STORRS. 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg : 


The monthly treat — Primary EDUCATION — came to-day and 
has been eagerly examined. I write in answer to a question on 
one of its pages. 

Iam one who would appreciate a page of arithmetic problems 
in each issue of PrimaRY EpucaTion. How would I use them? 
I’m ’most afraid to tell Mrs. Kellogg, because of her high ideals 
of originality. I should want to take them almost bodily as 
supplementary work, to cut up and pass around for written work 
between recitations, for second grade. I had rather make all my 
own problems, but I have four grades to teach, and I am selfish 
enough to want some time for my own culture, reading PRIMARY 
EpucatIon, The Chautauquan, and the host of books that I am 
just hungry to get hold of. Therefore I ask for a little cut-and- 
dried work. Allow me to express the gratitude I feel toward the 
editor of Prrmary EpucatTion for the inspiration to the ideal life, 
received at her hands each month. 


Cropsey, Til. MavupD LaNTz. 





Reply to Another Question 
Dear Editor: 

You ask if I find the patterns in the supplementary sheet of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION too small, and [ hasten to answer that I do 
not. We use folding paper five inches square, because that size 
is furnished by our Board of Education, but I would prefer six 
inch squares. The patterns are certainly large enough to be seen, 
and I do not see what advantage could be derived from making 
them any larger. Perhaps some one tried to use them without 
any explanation to the children. Of course the work must be 
dictated the first time the little folks try it. I find that the idea 
of comparative size is one which does not trouble children much. 
They are just as ready to fold a six inch paper from a one inch 
pattern as they are to draw a man twice as tall as the house in 
which he lives. 


New Haven, Conn. M. R. ATWATER. 
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What We Wear V 


Furs 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


With dark and dancing eyes aglow, 
She spins across the crisp, white snow, 
In softest furs from tip to toe — 

Our little Greenland Sister. 


Her stockings are of dainty down, 

A seal once wore her slippers brown, 

A shaggy bear, her warm,,white gown — 
Our little Greenland Sister. 


Perhaps she isn’t just in style, . 

But watch her résy face awhile, 

She has the sunniest little smile — 
Our little Greenland Sister. 








ONG before cotton, linen, silk and wool 
were used for clothing materials 
people dressed entirely in the skins 
of animals. 

Even now in many parts of our 
great world, men, women, and chil- 
dren clothe themselves in this simple 
fashion. 

Do you remember Agoonack —the 
tiny, dark-eyed girl of Greenland? 

‘¢She has socks, soft and warm, 
but not knit. Her mamma _ has 
sewed them from the skins of 
birds with the soft down upon them 
to keep the small, brown feet very 
warm. Over these 
come her moccasins 
of sealskin. Next, she 

Qo wears leggings, or trou- 

sers of white bearskin, 

very rough and shaggy, and a little jacket, or frock, called a 

jumper, of the same. The jumper has a hood made like 

the little red-riding-hoods which I dare say you have all 
seen.” 

Perhaps the fluffy tail of some pretty, little animal makes 
her a soft boa. She does not fasten her boa with a ribbon 
or a bit ofrubber or a clasp. She uses instead, stout strings 
made from skin. 

Some of our little Eskimo sisters have dolls. 
you suppose these tiny ladies are gowned? Very much as 
are their little, brown mothers. The Eskimo doll wears a 
long gown of white rein deer fur, with a black belt of real 
seal. On her hands are the tiniest mittens of soft fur. 
Her bits of feet are kept warm by wee stockings and shoes 
of sealskin. 

Whatever would the children of the Arctic lands do with- 
out the fur-bearing animals? Not only does Agoonack 
dress in their furs, she lives in summer in a little hut or tent 
made entirely of sealskin or bearskin. She has a sled made 
of skin and bone, and even the queer cup from which she 
drinks rich oil, is made of sealskin. 

We can’t afford to dress, every day, in furs as do these 
little friends of ours. You see, their home is the home 
also of the fur-bearing animals. 

So, when one suit of fur wears out, father has only to 
go hunting and bring home a big, white bear or a glossy 
seal. Then mother’s swift fingers can make new 
clothing. 

But so much time and work are needed to send those 
same soft, beautiful skins to the warmer countries, to pre- 
pare them for use, and to make of them our warm coats 
and capes, our hoods and caps, our gloves and mittens 
and boas and muffs—no wonder that for us furs are 
expensive. 

In olden times only royal families were allowed to wear 
furs. The furs of a country made up its riches, and they 


were given in payment for goods as is still the case among 
some of our Indian tribes. 


— 
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Fur Bearing Animals 


We know where they live — the creatures who give thei 
little lives that the people of the world may be clothed jy 
warmth and luxury —as far from man as possible, away up 
on the great snowy plains which are washed by the icy 
waters of the Polar seas. 

The country of Russia, is especially noted for its cost) 
and beautiful furs. Other European countries also produce 
furs. But because these countries are now becoming cleareg 
and thickly settled, the fur-bearing animals are rapidly djs. 
appearing from them. 

It is from North America—from the quiet, desolate 
plains of Canada, Alaska, and Greenland — that the word 
now receives its greatest number of furs. 

There are hundreds of these fur-bearing animals, no two 
exactly alike, but all valued and hunted because of thei: 
precious skins. 

Nearly all of these furry little beasts have fierce, hungry 
faces, keen and cunning ; bright, cruel eyes; sharp, pointed 
teeth ; dangerous claws; and long, lithe bodies which wind 
in and out of the smallest places with a graceful, gliding 
cat-like motion. 

Cruel little creatures they are, as indeed they must be, 
to defend themselves from the hunter. Such cruel little 
creatures, but with their cruelty hidden away inside the 
softest most delicate covering of fine fur! 





Varieties 


Seal, The seal-catching grounds of the world are on 
islands near the coast of Alaska. This is one reason why 
Uncle Sam was so anxious to get possession of that country 
long ago. 

During the winter the seals live far away in the warm 

waters of the Pacific Ocean. But when spring comes, they 
come too, by the tens of thousands, to their summer home 
near Alaska. 
Have you ever seen a seal in a museum or menag- 
erie? He has a long, tapering body and a head something 
like a dog’s. His feet are short, five-toed, and webbed, 
so that he can swim about in the water. He has beautiful, 
gentle, dark eyes. 

When he is at home, the seal is splashing in the cold 
water of the Arctic seas, or basking in the bright sunshine 
on a cake of glistening ice. 

He is very busy for he has a large family to look after, 
and very brave, for he must defend the baby-seals from the 
hunter. 

Otter. Of all fur-clad little beasts, the most valuable of 
the North American varieties is the sea-otter. He wearsa 
beautiful brown coat, and spends much of his time in the 
water, as does the seal. 

Squirrel. Squirrels are tiny little fellows, but they are 
much prized, especially the silky gray ones. Their fluffy fur 
makes some of our prettiest boas and muffs. The hair of 
the bushy tails are used for artists’ brushes. 

Beaver. Time was when the busy little brown beaver 
was in such demand that he was safe nowhere. 

In the early days when the great city of New York was 
nothing but a country town, beaver skins took the place of 
gold and silver coin. 

When a shield was made to represent the city, a little 
beaver was chosen to adorn it. 

Now that silk hats are taking the place of beaver, the 
little animal is no longer so eagerly hunted. Even if he 
was, he could not be found. For he is rapidly disappearing 
from our woods. Our rivers and lakes no longer hold his 
carefully built homes. 


Poor little brown beaver! He can’t bear the sight of 


man. But it isn’t strange, is it? 
Fox. There are several kinds of foxes hunted for their 
fur. 


Of them all, perhaps, the silver fox is the most elegant. 

He has a skin valued at fifty dollars. 
Lake Superior country. 

A rare variety of fox is found in Asia, called the fiery fox. 
His fur is of a brilliant red, and is highly prized. 

Bear. The fur of black and grizzly bears is used for 


He lives in the 


making coats, military caps, sleigh-robes, etc. 
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Mink. ‘The mink is a downy brown and white little 
beast. He has a beautiful bushy tail, the hairs of which, 
like the squirrel’s, are used for artists’ brushes. 

Sable. Of all the furs in use in the world to-day, Russian 
sable is considered the most elegant. The little sable lives 
in Russia and Siberia. Lucky is it for him if he is born 
with a light-colored coat, for it is the dark, glossy, brown- 
black furs which bring the largest prices. Sixteen or eigh- 
teen sable skins are needed to make one cape. 

Some kinds of sable are called marten. 

Chinchilla, In some parts of South America is found a 

pretty silver-gray animal called the 

| chinchilla. He looks something 

A (\ like a squirrel, and something like 
arabbit. His soft shining fur is 


} eagerly sought after. 
Ermine. If we could travel 
Squirrel. across the cold plain of some 


European country in winter, we 
might see, gliding along the daz- 
zling surface of the snow, a tiny 
animal. He is as fine and fluffy 
as a pet kitten, and so white, we 
should never see him at all against 
the snowy background, were it 
not that the tip of his tail is as 
black and shining as a bit of jet. 

This is the ermine. All sum- 
mer long, he wears a dull, dingy, 
brown coat. But when winter 
comes he puts on one which 
matches the snow in its whiteness 
and fineness. 

It is for this costly white coat 
of his, that the ermine is hunted. 
In olden times, his fur was worn 
by kings and princes to show their 
high rank. Bits of black fur orna- 
mented the white surface, and 
sometimes the number of these 
black spots showed the rank of the 
person. 

A French king once used the 
skins of seven hundred and forty- 
six ermines in one of his great 
coats. 

Other Varieties. Astrakhan 
Lamb is soft and silky and as 
black as coal. Persian Lamb is 
gray and crinkly. ‘To make the 
fur as curly as possible, the little 
lamb is wrapped in a tight leather 
blanket soon after his birth. 

Then there are the opossum, 
the badger, the raccoon, and many 
others. Over in Holland, the 
common cat is raised for its fur. 
Cat-skins sell for from ten to 
thirty cents, and kitten-skins for 
from six to eight cents. 

Many of our inexpensive fur 
boas and muffs are made from the 
fur of the common skunk skin. 
This is carefully dyed to imitate 
the more costly furs. 











Preparation for Use. 


The skins are carefully stripped from the animals, and all 
fat and flesh are carefully removed. 

Furs are either “ felted”’ or “ dressed,’’ according to what 
use is to be made of them. If they are to be made into 
hats they go through a process called “felting,” about which 
we shall learn later. 

Dressed furs are those which make our beautiful boas and 
muffs, our elegant coats and capes, and our soft, luxurious 
trimmings. 

The skin of the animal is called the pelt. When furs are 
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to be dressed this pelt is not separated from the fur. 
The skins are dyed — pelt and fur together. Then they are 
steeped in a bath of bran, alum, and salt. This bath is to 
take the grease from the pelt. Next they are plunged into 
another bath of soap and soda which removes the oiliness 
from the fur itself. After all these washings, the pelt looks 
like leather. 

The skins are dried in a cool place. They are sent in 
bales to the furriers, thoroughly mixed with camphor to keep 
away moths. 

At the Furriers. 


The workers in fur are called furriers. They speak of 
the fur goods as “work.” “Fine work” includes sable, 
ermine, otter, beaver and marten. “Common work” is 
wolf, badger, bear and seal. “Gray work” is gray squirrel 
and cat. 

The fur cutters cut out the queer-shaped pieces with the 
greatest care. Coats, capes and muffs must be made of 
those same oddly-shaped skins with as little waste as possible. 

Swift and skilful fingers sew the pieces together, edge to 
edge. Pieces of exactly the same shade only, can be put 
side by side, and never a seam must show. 

So neatly and tastefully is this work done that it is difficult 
to believe in looking at the finished garment that it is not 
made of one piece of fur. 


Sealskins 


When removed from the seal the glossy, gold-brown fur 
is marred by long hairs. In order to remove these hairs 
the skins are split open with sharp knives between the roots 
of the two kinds of hair, and the long hairs are drawn out. 

Sealskins are dyed a rich beautiful brown. Because of 
their rare gloss and exquisite softness, they are much used 
for coats. 

Rugs and Robes. 


In eastern lands long ago, the tents of wealthy rulers were 
hung with rare and costly furs. Great kings and princes 
reclined upon couches draped with the most exquisite of furs. 

Furs are still in great demand for robes and rugs. We all 
know the cozy comfort and luxury of a buffalo-robe on a 
sleigh-ride on a clear, crisp, sparkling morning. 

Bear, wolf, and fox make elegant robes and rugse The 
fur of the red fox makes fine linings. Sometimes it is orna- 
mented with bits of black fur taken from the paws of other 
animals. This fur is much used by the Chinese. 

Even sheep-skins are neatly joined with the wool left on 
and gorgeously dyed for rugs. 

The skins of Royal and Bengal tigers, with their dark and 
tawny stripes, make beautiful rugs. 





The Winter Wood 


Tall gums and poplars arabesqued in white, 

And, writteti fine, bird hieroglyphs that tell 

Where in this frost-flowered stillness sparrows dwell, 
And splendid cardinals robed in crimson light. 


The path is lost: the old familiar way 

A thing of memory : the shallow stream 
Where many a lily used to lie and dream, 

A chain, long-linked of broken white and gray. 


All delicate, feathery things find here a place 
With not a breath to mar their loveliness; 
The meanest bush wears here an angel's dress, 
The lowliest weed is draped in priceless lace. 


The light grows dimmer, overhead the sky 
Draws slowly earthward, and a little flake 
Comes trembling down as if it feared to break 
The sleep of silence with its falling sigh. < 
— Ingram Crockett in Youth's Companion 





Conclusions from Tests in Child-Study 


1. The extremes of endurance and fatigue in school are 
greater in the morning than in the afternoon. 

2. A higher grade of power is found in the morning 
session in children attending two sessions daily. 

3. While endurance is not as great, it is better sustained 
in the afternoon. 
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The Ever Present Problem 


May R. ATWATER 

Given: Fifty children for five hours a day, with a teacher 
with but one pair of hands, a few fragments of time and a 
limited purse. 

Required to find : Seat work which shall interest, instruct 
and profitably develop the child. Work which shall be so 
simple that the slowest child may readily grasp it, and yet 
so difficult that the quickest one will not complete it in five 
minutes. 

No one has yet offered an entirely satisfactory solution of 
the problem, though we are all puzzling over it and with 
widely varying results. 

Here are a few of the ways in which the question has 
been answered in one room, ways not especially new or 
original, yet helpful it may be to those who are young in 
primary work. 

Material: Hectograph paper, or manila chart paper ot 
medium weight, and manila envelope form the basis of 
many varieties of seat work. In answer to the chorus of 
voices which I hear exclaiming, “‘ But our board of educa- 
tion won’t furnish any of those things !”’ I would say, “‘ Have 
you asked them?” Furthermore, do you remember why 
the man in the Bible received the loaves from his friend ? 

But if your pleading fails, the fact remains that none of 
these things are expensive, and a small investment along 
these lines always pays well. 

Color and Color Names: Chart paper nine by twelve is 
ruled into oblongs one by two inches, making six columns 
with nine oblongs in each. At the head of each column is 
pasted, painted, or penciled a circle or square in color, the 
rainbow order being used. A sheet is given to each child 
and he places a red peg in each oblong under ved, an orange 
peg in each oblong under orange, etc. This gives a fine 
opportunity for emphasis on caretul placing. The pegs 
must be in the center of the oblong. They do not look 
well unless they are in straight rows. 
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When this is done readily, envelopes containing the 
names of the colors, eight of each, on hectograph paper, 
each piece one and a half by three-fourths of an inch, are 
given to the children. These are placed in columns just as 
the pegs were. 

The next step is to turn the sheet to the blank side. Jet 
the children arrange a line of pegs in the rainbow order, 
and arrange the names below them. 

Pegs have been mentioned because they are inexpensive. 
Cardboard squares and circles and colored lentils may be 
used. In preparing this work but one sheet need be ruled 
by hand. All the rest are to be reproduced on the 
hectograph. 

Reading: It is perhaps unnecessary to speak of envelopes 
of hectographed outline pictures with corresponding words 
to arrange under them, for most of us use them. For those 
teachers who say they cannot draw, I would suggest tracing. 
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Buy a pad of the thinnest linen paper. Educational papers 
and primary readers will furnish all the pictures you want 
Trace with hectograph ink. ‘The children will appreciate 
the results. 

Envelopes with a lesson printed on the face, and contain- 
ing the same lesson on slips of manila paper, are always 
welcomed by the children. ‘These sentences are to be 
arranged in the order of the lesson. 

The next set has the sentences cut into two parts. This 
can be arranged so that an outline picture will be formed as 
each sentence comes into line. Do not let the picture 
appear on the envelope, but let it come as a surprise. 

Work which requires even more thought is that in which 
a word is omitted from each sentence om the envelope : 

“ Hiawatha lived in a ——.” 

‘‘ Nokomis took —— of him.” 

“ Tagoo gave him a ——.” 

At this stage the lesson may be cut into individual words. 
When a connection is being made between print anc script, 
a story may be written on the envelope and printed on the 
manila paper. 

Writing: Some of us feel that the children ought to 
know by name the script alphabet before leaving the first 
grade. “Teaching the alphabet in first grade ” does sound 
rather like a return to the Dark Ages, but it is really quite 
harmless. For a class of fifteen children, thirty copies are 
taken. Half of these are cut into individual !etters. The 
child is given a sheet containing the alphabet, and an 
envelope of letters. He places the letters on the desk, fol- 
lowing the order on the card. Of course some oral work 
goes with this. While the teacher is examining the work 
one child may tell the names of the letters, or the entire 
class may repeat them in concert. Later, he turns the card 
face down and tries to reproduce it. He may turn the card 
to look as often as he needs, but the game is to see how few 
times he will have to turn it. With older children the capi- 
tals and small letters may be used together. Be sure to 
make them large. Each square an inch and a half is a 
good size. 

Number: The colored sticks, one to six inches in length, 
furnished by Kindergarten Supply companies, present many 
interesting possibilities. Each child should have in his desk 
a box containing an assortment of these sticks. Sorting 
them by lengths comes first. Then as he learns their names 
in class, let him arrange them horizontally to make stairs. 
If in another corner of his desk he has a box of figures, he 
may place Fig. 1 by the one inch, Fig. 2 by the two inch, 
and so on. 

When he is studying rectangles, his desk may be covered 
with as great a variety of rectangles as he can make. 

Later from written directions on the blackboard, as 1X2, 
4X2, 3X3, he may build rectangles of the required size. 

To show the parts of a number as eight, he may first make 
a horizontal line of eight one-inch sticks. Below this he 
makes eight in all possible ways, as the five with the thrée 
inch, the two with the six inch, four two-inch sticks and 
so on. 

Cutting: When children are cutting, the sticks are also 
useful. If they are working to get a five-inch strip, it is 
well to have a five-inch stick on the desk for reference. If 
they are trying to cut a rectangle two inches wide and four 
inches long, let them first build it with the sticks. 

Cutting fringe at each end of a sheet of pad paper so as 
to make a towel is a very popular occupation. First the 
fringe may be cut any length, the children working for regu- 
larity only. Then it may be cut a desired length, as two 
inches. Here again the two-inch stick may be used for 
reference. If paper is not plentiful get some, which has 
been used on one side, from some upper grade teacher. 

Use of Desks: It was not until quite recently that the 
writer discovered that desks were made to hold things. A 
small box of pegs and a peg board constituted the perma- 
nent outfit of each desk, and oh, what an amount of time 
was spent in distributing and collecting material. But now 
there are no more “ aching voids” in those desks. Boxes 


of sticks and pegs, boxes of letters for phonic work, boxes 
of words and boxes of figures may be found in them. 
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Some of the children have big sisters who are employed 
at the thread department of dry goods stores, so we get 
many sewing silk and thread boxes through them. 

Preparation: Much of the preceding work requires a 
large amount of cutting before it is ready for use. Should 
the teacher try to do it all she would have little time for 
other things. Children from an upper room are always 
glad of an opportunity to help in this work. In preparing 
the work for the hectograph always draw lines where the 
paper is to be cut, and then the cutting will be evenly done 
and with few mistakes. 

A point to be strongly emphasized is — make the work 
large. Just as large as the desks can accommodate. Little 
fingers are not adapted to handling little scraps of paper. 

In making many of these occupations I put a few blank 
cards or slips in each box or envelope. Then, when it 
happens (as it will happen in all but the perfect school- 
rooms), that a letter or word is lost, it is the work of a 


second to pencil it on one of the blanks. 


Where are you going, Ned? 


to the woods. 

















Grandpa will make maple 


sugar for me. 


I like 


maple sugar. 





(Dotted lines show where to cut. 


May’s Music Lesson 
M. ADELAIDE GrIGGs, Ansonia, Conn, 


NE morning after May had taken her music lesson 

the governess was obliged to lie down for a little 

while as she had a severe headache. It had been a 

hard morning’s work, for she had been endeavoring 

to teach little May the difference between the value of the 
notes in four-four time. 

She had counted out the rhythm softly, but May’s little 
fingers would fail to act as they should. And now, as the 
lesson was over, May had gladly made her escape to the 
kitchen where the cook was busily engaged in making “ seed 
cookies.” The cook was in a hurry, and as May entered 
the door, she remarked, “I think I will make the rest of 
the dough into one big cookie, and not stop to cut out any 
more little ones.” 

She allowed May, much to her delight, to sprinkle the 
top cf this mammoth cookie with sugar, and it was her 


DED EE 


little hands that pushed the pan, with the big cookie on it 
into the oven. 

As May was waiting for the cookie to bake, she hummed 
softly to herself the little melody that had been troubling 
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her a short time ago, and suddenly exclaimed: ‘A whole 
cookie! That will be like a whole note.” 

“Yes,” said the cook. 

“ And if I cut it in two,” cried May “it will make half- 
cookies or half-notes.”’ 

‘Indeed, it will, Miss May. But the cookie is done. 
Here, take your whole note and go finish your music 
lesson.”’ 

May marched triumphantly back to the nursery carrying 
her prize. Here she found a sister of her governess with 
two little girls, all dressed fora walk. Each had a doll in 
her arms. 

“Come,” said May, “let us play tea party and divide 
the cookie, as Miss Booth told me to divide a whole note. 
What fun they did have! The cookie was cut through the 
centre, and sure enough May had two halves. “ Just like 
cutting a note in two, don’t you see?” explained May, to 
her little friends. ‘Now let’s cut each of these pieces into 
two equal parts, and we will have quarters. There’s the 
quarter note for you! Won’t Miss Booth just think I’m 
smart to find this all out by myself? Get your dolls, and 
I’ll be the teacher.” 

While her little playmates were arranging the dolls for 
school, May quickly divided the four parts of the cookie 
once more, and found that she had eight equal parts. 
““ Now, dolls, listen, while I explain the value of the notes 
on the blackboard. See! See! 

“Two halves are equal to the whole. 

Four quarters are equal to the whole. 

Eight eighths are equal to the whole.”’ 

Miss Booth, entering the nursery at this moment, compli- 
mented her Jittle pupil on the division of the whole and 
suggested that the little girl eat up the dolls’ portion so that 
nothing would be left. 





About Letter Writing 


Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION : 


In answer to the question: ‘‘In what grade can children begin 
letter-writing with good results?”—I will relate my experience. 

Letter-writing can be introduced, with good results, as soon as 
the children have something to tell and have gained power and 
confidence enough to attempt to tell this something in writing. 
All depends upon what we would term good results. It would cer- 
tainly be wrong to ask a first grade child to do anything more 
than try to make himself understood; we must accept the crad- 
est results, as long as we can read the writing and understand 
the contents. We must recognize the child’s effort and thus 
create confidence, in case there is a lack of it. 

I generally attempt letter-writing, with the first grade children, 
a week or so before Christmas, after they have been to school 
some twelve to fifteen weeks. I know, from past experience, 
that the parents of the childrén expect to visit the school the 
day before the holidays; so I suggest to the children that we 
invite them. I call for suggestions as to the invitations; the 
children readily volunteer to write them — and here is our first 
lesson in letter-writing! I let the children suggest the form of 
the letter, paving the way for them with such questions as these: 


Heading. —How will Papa and Mamma know where you were 
when you wrote this letter? 

How can they tell when you wrote it? 

Address. — For whom is the letter? 

Body oy Letter. — What do you wish to tell? 

Signature. — How can we let Papa and Mamma know who 
wrote this invitation? 

Addressing Envelopes. — Shall we mail the letter? 


If the form is not impressed upon the child’s memory, these 
suggestions can be carried out again when writing valentines, at 
close of school, or on any other occasion that presents itself. 1 
often suggest letters to me, when each and every child wishes to 
tell of his pet, his brother or sister. etc. I suggest to the children 
that we will not have time to listen to all the stories, but each one 
may write me a letter and t: 11 me all about it. The results are 
crude, but I can easily see how much has been gained by this 
attempt to make me understand. 


St. Louis. G. 


A new boy had come to school fresh from the country, and the 
ready ‘‘sir” and *‘miss” of the city child were quite unknown to 
him, ‘*What’s your name?” queried the master. ‘George Ham- 
ilton.” ‘‘Add ‘sir’ to that, boy.” ‘Sir George Hamilton,” came 


the unexpected reply. 
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The Snowflakes 


Out from Cloud Land, one cold day, 
Some feath’ry snowflakes floated away ; 
Sailed through the air in joyous mood, 
Hoping to do the brown earth some good. 


North Wind met them on the track, 

Tried to drive little snowflakes back; 

On they fluttered, calling in glee, 
“Old Mr. North Wind can’t catch me!” 


Little Jack Frost had been playing around, 
Nipping all the flowers he found, 

When down to the earth came the flakes so gay, 
Looking about for a place to stay. 


‘‘Here is the spot!” cried the bright little elves; 
‘*We'll help the flowers a bit, ourselves.” 
So over the flower roots, long before night, 
They spread a thick blanket, fair and white. 
—S. J. Mulford. 





“When I Went to School” 


OLIVE I, CARY 


“T’d be quite different.” 
“] think several thousand people more or less have 
made that remark before,” said her neighbor, laughing, 
so that it has lost its novelty. But what unusual, or is it 
usual, incident has set you regretting the error of your 
ways?” 

“ Well, I was reading Thackeray — you needn’t laugh, I 
occasionally read somebody else, even Rhoda Broughton — 
and what he said about the advantages of a fine furious 
temper, made me think what a slight impression a good boy 
(or girl) makes on his generation. The bad one is remem- 
bered to the end of time by his teacher and by his school- 
mates. Isn’t that true?” 

“Yes, and what fun it is to hear them tell of what they 
used to do. I don’t know when I laughed so much as I 
did the other night when Guy Williams told of his capers. 
He must have been a rascal. Just think! he ate the 
teacher’s lunch when she locked him in the closet. His 
mother made him pay for it out of his pocket money and it 
took him two months. We said it was then he began to 
realize what difficulties a man had in buying provisions for 
a family and that’s the reason he hasn’t married.” They 
all laughed heartily at the neighbor’s story, but Miss Phelps, 
who was not to be turned from a path into which she had 
once set her foot, went on. 

“Yes, that’s just the point I am trying to make; a good 
boy is unappreciated. What stories have they to tell to 
amuse a crowd? Indeed, I think boys are ashamed of hav- 
ing behaved themselves in school and when I hear the 
escapades told by men I wonder whatever becomes of all 
the quiet, orderly, studious children. 

“ Now, we all enjoyed that lunch story, but if one of our 
pupils was guilty of such a crime, just think of the fuss we 
would make. Just think of what little Otto Johnson had to 
endure because he attempted to perforate the boy in front 
of him with a pin in the end of his shoe. He was led by 
the sleeve down to the office and his mother had to sign 
bonds for his good behavior before he was allowed to 
re-enter the room.” 

The neighbor looked thoughtful and then said, “ But 
what could I do? Just think of the example; and that 
Otto Johnson is such an imp anyway. The other day he 
brought pepper to school and if you could see my room you 
wouldn’t wonder that I took him to the office. That trip 
you saw was the result of the last straw, so to speak.” 

«‘ But just think of the pleasure he is providing for future 
evenings and of how many homes will be brightened by the 
history of how ‘crazy’ he made the teacher,” said Miss 
Phelps. 

“ Well, what ave you trying to get at any way?” said the 
neighbor. ‘You surely don’t mean to encourage badness 
for the amusement of posterity.” 

“ Not badness; those things are not bad, they are 
simply mischievous. What I am trying to solve is this; I 
have noticed that in every narration of the lunch kind, or 
pin-sticking kind, the teacher is always presented in a state 
of raging fury. The whole point of the joke seems to lie in 
the maddening effect the tricks have on her. Nowwhy not 
take out the sting? If the thing is really funny and we can 
laugh at it when told in after years, judging it from the stand- 


|" I had my life to live over again,” said Miss Phelps, 


point of a looker on, why not laugh at it at the time?” 

“Well,” said the neighbor disgusted, “if I undertook to 
laugh at twenty boys sticking pinsinto their neighbors I am 
afraid the board would soon dispense with my valuable 
services.” 

Little Miss Bird, who looked upon herself as unworthy to 
fill the high and noble office of teacher because everything 
amused her so much and who had been found in the hall by 
the principal laughing until she cried, said somewhat timidly, 
being in awe of her experienced associates: “ A boy in my 
room stuck a pin in another and I laughed ; I couldn’t help 
it, the boy who was stuck looked so funny; another boy 
tried the same thing the next day and I made fun of him 
because he couldn’t think of anything new and I haven’t 
been troubled since.” 

“There it is in a nut shell,” said Miss Phelps. “We 
don’t amount to much as teachers if we haven’t ingenuity 
enough to deal with most emergencies that rise without get- 
ting into rages. Now, I’m going to turn over a new leaf. 
No matter what happens I am going to preserve a smiling, 
or at any rate a pleasant exterior, if I boil within, so that the 
mischievous boys of my room will not tell future generations 
or their own grown-up generation how ‘mad’ they made 
me.” 

“‘ But I don’t see that that resolution will make the good 
boys and girls remembered any better,”’ said the neighbor. 

“It may spur them on to occasionally do something out 
of the beaten track since there is no dreadful punishment 
attached to every unusual act, and in that way strike some- 
thing entirely original which will be a joy for them to 
remember and repent to their dying day. It’s about time 
the good boys and girls had a chance.” 

“Well, what joyous smile could you have evolved out of 
that pepper episode ?” said the neighbor. 

‘1 don’t know ; sneezes and smiles are not usually com- 
bined on the same countenance, but perhaps Miss Bird can 
tell us.” 

** What to do always pops right into my head,” said Miss 
Bird. “I usec to try to think what I could do if my boys 
acted as some other teacher’s boys did, but I never did 
what I thought I would do, and anyway boys are so 
different.” 

“«'That’s rather complicated, but I think I know what you 
mean and it’s something that all the psychology ever written 
could never teach. But of this I am thoroughly convinced : 
if teachers laughed w#¢h the children and once in a while a 
them, both teachers and pupils would be much happier, and 
whatever originality a pupil possessed would not be sup- 
pressed for fear of the stern frown of the presiding elder of the 
room.” 

“It’s easy enough to make resolutions outside of school 
hours but just wait until the thousand little slings and 
arrows of outrageous boys are aimed at you and then 
see if school life can be made such a laughing matter. 
When I learn to paint Iam going to make a modern Saint 
Sebastian. It’s going to be a school teacher whose body is 
stuck full of quivers from the. bows of superintende:its, 
special teachers, principals, parents and pupils,’ sai’ .he 
neighbor laughing at her own conceit. 

“ Well, I am going to try to be cheerful for half an hour 
anyway,” said Miss Phelps. “If at the end of that time you 
see me escorting James Dillon, my bunch of thistles, down 
the hall toward the seat of justice with my frown marks 


an inch deep, credit me with thirty minutes of sunshine 
anyway.” 


Jan.» 
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Editor’s Page 


The Tenth Volume 


This number opens the tenth volume of Primary Epuca- 


non. Nine years ago this month the paper made its first 
yisit to the primary teachers of the country. It said: 
“Jam interested in you, I believe in you, I like you. Can 
[help you in any way? I am not all wisdom; nobody is. 
But use my pages to help yourself and to help somebody 
else. Tell me what your needs are, your worries, your 
hopes, and your fears, and let us counsel together.” The 
response to the outstretched hand has been prompt, warm, 
and steady, without diminution or wavering. ‘The primary 
teachers, and a large proportion of others besides, have given 
their encouragement and support to Primary EDUCATION. 
We thank you. You have done your part in making the 
success Of the paper as certainly as every audience makes 
half the speech. And with your 
continued assistance the future 
promises as bright as the past has 
proved. ; 

Now we are going to mark this 
anniversary by giving to the paper 
a new dress. It has not been 
easy to make a selection. Many 
admirable designs were submit- 
ted; but after careful consid- 
eration of them all, that of 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, State 
Instructor in Drawing for Massa- 
chusetts, has been chosen. A 
word about the meaning and 
construction of this design. It 
has, first of all, unity, brought 
about by inter-relation of parts. 
The mass chosen, that of a goblet, is seen in side view, 
wherein all subordinate parts are harmoniously related. 
Hold the design at a distance and half close the eyes. The 
chalice appears like an apparition. Its base, the publishing 
company ; its brim, inscribed like a king’s cup, with a legend 
worth remembering ; and its body glowing with light. Its 
symbolism reflects the twentieth century ideal of education 
—the codrdinate action of forces— like those of sunshine 
and life. 
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“ Heat with viewless fingers moulds, 
Swells, and mellows, and matures, 
Paints, and flavors, and allures, 
Bird and brier inly warms, 
Gives to reed and lily length, 
Adds to oak and oxen strength, 
Transforming what it doth enfold, 
Life out of death, new out of old.”——Zmerson 


So acts the Spirit of Teaching upon Humanity. As under 
the stimulus of the sun “the heart of Nature old” yields the 
oak and the vine, so Humanity yields to wise teaching the 
useful and beautiful in manly and womanly character. 
Primary education sees only the beginnings, hence the vig- 
orous young growths, but without fruit as yet, mingling their 
leaves as one. May the silent teaching of this emblem 
increase our hope and faith every time we see it. 


The Crayon Series 


Mr. Kenyon’s new crayon series will be enjoyed. Tell 
what success you have in copying his pictures. I hope you 
will find that the old “‘ Can’t draw" confession applies only 
to bygone days, after studying his plain directions. 
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Editor’s Address 


(for remainder of school year.) 


Mansion House, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Good Resolutions 


It would be a pleasure to the editor and some fun and 
real benefit to all teachers if two pages of this number were 
given to a list of the new resolutions teachers have adopted 
for the new year. Of course it would be a revelation of the 
weakness of each particular teacher, but what of that? We 
are all somewhat frail and human and if these “ swear-offs”’ 
were printed nameless, only the editor, who has a sar- 
cophagus for secrets, would ever know. It would be impos- 
sible for teachers to read such aspirations of others without 
seeing themselves clearer and getting thereby an inspiration 
to conquer faults they had scarcely acknowledged to them- 
selves. Send a diary page now and then and let us help one 
another in this way. 


Children of the Palm Lands 


Does anybody suspect what has been gathered together 
under this attractive title? All the children we knew last 
year in the “Life and Products in Hot Countries!” Yes, the 
very same children. The Educational Publishing Company 
sounded a drum-beat and called them all together, clapped a 
pretty cover over them, and lo, they are bound together ina 
convenient way to visit again every home and every school- 
room. No series in PRIMARY EDUCATION was ever more popular 
than this, and we bespeak as warm a welcome for it in book 
form. Don’t give your principal or superintendent or 
“trustee”’ any rest till he has added this to your list of supple- 
mentary readers. (See Book page this number.) 





Only Two 


Only two in the fifty thousand that ought to have answered 
my question concerning an arithmetic page each month have 
done so. If an editor had troubled himself (no hevse//- 
editor then) to have asked me in my teaching days what I 
wanted most in his paper, he would have had my reply 
before the setting of the next day’s sun —out of gratitude 
and self-interest. Have teachers grown silent or indifferent 
—or what? Remember, I want you to tell me how you 
would use them, if you want them —that’s your half of the 
work. 





Exchanging Products 


Has there been much of this exchange with schools in 
other climates this year? It is a good thing to do this in 
many ways. If you “don’t know anybody” in these localities 
write to the superintendent of some school there and ask for 
names. Superintendents are busy people, but they will 
answer the right kind of a letter —stamped and addressed. 





A Reminder. 


Did you send for a copy of “The Applied Arts Book”? 
Address The Applied Artsi Guild, Worcester, Mass. See 
for yourself if it has help for you. If not, write to the 
editors and tell them why. They are trying to meet your 
needs. Single copy, 14 cents. 





Waiting 

Patiently waiting to have some one tell me if she has 
tried a quick play from our ‘“ Afternoons Abroad.” How 
does it fit into recreation? Write this for publication, or as 
a private letter, as you choose, but write it. 
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Around the Year with the Little 
V 


Bennetts 
DoroTHY HOWE 


In January 


O’er the quiet valleys, 
O’er the mountains tall, 
Shining little snowflakes 
Softly — swiftly — fall. 
Each one in its airy flight, 
Helps to make the old world white. 


O’er the happy New Year, 
Fluttering brightly by, 
Gay, good resolutions 
Softly — swiftly — fly. 
Little maid and little man, 
Catch one, keep one, if you can. 


It had been a dreadful morning for the little Bennetts. 
Mamma Bennett had gone away, and every one was in 
trouble. 

Jack had cut his finger whittling a sled, and Jill had 
burned to a crisp a pan of caraway cookies. 

At the end of it all, Baby, trying to help Jill, had fallen 
head first into the big flour barrel. 

ft was when he was crying his loudest, sitting in a floury 
little heap in Jill’s lap, that Betty from the window, screamed, 

‘Oh, oh, oh,— here’s Helen!” 

It almost seemed that the sun itself had come out, when 
Helen, pink-cheeked and breathless, came into the room, 
snowflakes still clinging to her fluffy brown hair and soft 
wool cap. 

How she laughed when she saw Baby—a cheery, sun- 
shiny laugh so good to hear that even Baby stopped crying 
to listen. The next thing he knew he was caught up, kissed 
—flour and all—and brushed and dusted and whisked about 
in the finest kind of a frolic. 

“Oh, Helen!” shouted Bob, turning a somersault of 
delight, “just see Baby’s face where he’s cried—it’s as 
sticky—”’ 

“‘ Baby wants to paste,” said Baby, with another big sob 
hurrying out after two great tears. 

“Could we make something?” said Jiil eagerly. “It’s 
been such a dreadful day.” 

“‘Couldn’t we make a bear, Helen?” said Bob. “I lost 
mine down the register and it’s spoiled my circus—” 

“T’d rather make a doll than anything,” said Betty wist- 
fully. ‘* Baby’s broken mine.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Jack. ‘“ Let’s make sleds.”’ 

“We'll make them all—every single one,’’ said Helen, 
giving Baby’s cheeks a last polish with the towel. 

Ten minutes later the busy B’s were all ready for work. 

“ Let’s make the sleds first,” said Helen. ‘I made some 
patterns of a sled the other day.” 

So she gave each of the five little Bennetts a square of 
paper, and a queer-looking pattern. (See Supplement— 
Sled, Fig. B.) 

“ Fold the right edge to the left,” she said, “and open 
your papers. Fold the top to the bottom, and open them 
again. Now, if you have done just right, your papers are 
creased—just so,” and she held up Baby’s paper. (Fig. A.) 

“‘ Next,” she went on, with one eye on Betty, “fold the 
top to the middle, crease, and open—that’s right, Betty. 
Fold the bottom to the middle, so, Bob—and open again. 
Now just the same with both sides—bring the right side 
over to the middle, open; now, the left side to the middle 
and open, and there you are!” 

“That’s easy,” said Bob, shaking out his paper with a 
flourish. 

Helen smiled. ‘‘ Now look at your patterns” (Fig. B), 
she said. ‘Do you see those two queer, curved lines drawn 
through the upper right and left hand squares? Take your 
pencils and draw some just like them on your papers.” 

“That’s good, Jill,” she said, peeping over Jill’s small 
shoulder. “Try again, Betty, and curve them out just so. 
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“Now, draw the straight lines, too, just as they are op 
your patterns. Careful, Jack—there, that’s better, Now 
we'll all cut on these same lines.” 

“Snip, snip, snip,” went five pairs of scissors along the 
pencil lines, leaving behind five of the queerest-looking 
pieces of paper. (Fig. C.) 

Jack screamed with delight when he held his paper up, 
“T know, I know, "he shouted. ‘ You fold down the sides_ 
so—don’t you? And there’s your sled. I say, Helen 
you’re a regular brick !” ' 

Helen laughed as she helped get Betty’s sled into shape, 
(Fig. D.) 

“See mine go,” said Bob sending his sled down the shiny 
side of his tablet. 

“’Twould go better Bobbie, if there was more snow,” said 
Jill laughing. 

‘“‘We’re going to make some snowflakes this very minute,” 
said Helen, bringing out a pile of dainty white squares of 
thin paper. (Snow Stars, Fig. A.) 

“These are easy to do, and so pretty,” she went on 
briskly. ‘ Fold the upper left-hand corner of your papers 
down to the lower right-hand. (Fig. B.) Don’t unfold 
your papers, but bring the upper right-hand corner down to 
the lower left-hand corner—/c/t+-hand Betty. (Fig. C ) 

“Now,” she went on, “keep your paper folded, Jill— 
bring the upper corner down to the lower.” (Fig. D.) 

“Now, with your papers folded just as they are, draw 
some sharp and blunt corners on the sides like this,” and 
Helen swiftly drew some light dotted lines on Baby’s paper. 
(Fig. E.) 

How the pencils worked. 
said Betty anxiously. 

“‘Never mind—snowflakes aren’t all alike, Betty,” said 
Helen. ‘ Now, all ready, we'll cut along the dotted lines— 
and see—” 

Such a dainty white snowflake as she shook out of her 
paper and blew lightly across to Baby. In a minute, five 
big snowflakes —no two just alike—were flying about. 

It seemed as if the children would never tire of making 
‘‘ snow-stars,”’ as Jill called them. While they were at work 
Helen was busy too, laughing softly to herself now and 
then. 

When she came back to the table, it was quite white with 
paper snowflakes and more were falling, blown here and 
there by strong breezes. 

Betty had made a paper doll, who was riding proudly 
along on a paper sled through banks of paper snow. 

“‘We need some shovels,” said Jack. “If I hadn’t cut 
my finger—”’ 

“How will this do?” laughed Helen, holding up a pat- 
tern of a big snow-shovel, with a strong, straight handle. 
(Shovel.) 

‘“‘ Look at the pattern,” said Helen, “and cut out shovels 
as near like it as you can from these big pieces of stiff 
paper.” 

When five shovels had been made, and five little Ben- 
netts were busy shoveling paths in all directions across the 
table, Bob suddenly dropped his to exclaim, 

‘‘ We never made the bear, Helen.” 

“But he’s here, Bob,” said Helen, holding up another 
pattern before Bob’s astonished eyes, “‘a great white bear 
just come from the cold north-land to go into your circus.” 

Such funny bears as Betty’s fat fingers made. And such 
a long procession of them as marched down the snow-paths 
to Bob’s circus tent at the other side of the table. And 
such a circus as it was, with all the Noah’s ark animals to 
help. 

Se to me,” said Jill to Mamma Bennett that even- 
ing when they talked things all over, “that if you want to 
be happy, you’ve just got to be busy.” 

“‘T think so too,” said Mamma Bennett, smiling. 

Note: For the sleds use common pad paper or light drawing papet. 


The children may cut ordinary paper dolls or Eskimo dolls to ride 
on their sleds, if desirable. 

One beauty of the snow-stars is that in drawing the angles, no matter 
how much the children’s work may vary from the pattern (Fig. E), they 
will always make some pretty figure. 

The shovel and polar bear are to be cut free-hand out of stiff paper. 


‘Mine isn’t just like Jill's,” 
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“ THE MONTH OF SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS” OCCUR 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, February 12. ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, February 14. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, February 22. 


LOWELL’S BIRTHDAY, annie 22. LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY, February 27. 


WE PROVIDE EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR THE PROPER OBSERVANCE OF ALL THESE DAYS. 


EXCELLENT ENTERTAINMENTS AMERICAN PARTIOTIC SONGS, for schools. Contains words and music 


. complete. A splendid collection of the best patriotic songs. Nothing so stir- 
FIN DE SIECLE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES, for hearty, helpful. Just the book for the February celebrations. ¢ cents 
primary, intermediate, and high schools. Spicy recitations, dialogues, tab- nk postpaid; 50 cents a dozen; $4.00 per hundred. 
leaux, original songs, and other features Nothing impractical or undesirable 





Just what every teacher wishes. 15 cents. IMITATION CRAYON PORTRAITS 
FIN DE SIECLE LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES, for all grades. Perfect likenesses, full life size, printed in black on white cardboard, as fine as 
Similar to Washington’s Birthday Exercises. Full of good things. Postpaid, steel, 22 x28 inches. Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 
15 cents. | Washington — Benj. Harrison Holmes Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
THE WASHINGTON GUARDS AND LADIES OF HONOR. A happy | Martha Washington Franklin Gladstone = Whittier 
combination drill and cantata, including the attractions of each, but made so | Lincoln R. E. Lee Jefferson Shakespeare 
easy that almost any school can give it. Introduces George and Martha | Longfellow Grant Bryant Frances B Willard 
Washington in solos and a duet. Can best be given by ten boys and ten girls, | —_— k ea M Anan a wend 
though fewer will answer. Delightfully pleasing. 15 cents. camoee an _ Garfield) = Webster” 7. ae 


HATCHET MARCH AND DRILL. A new spectacular entertainment for | Eugene Field McKinle Dickens 
Washington’s birthday, for either 16 or 24 boys. Not difficult, but very effect- McKinley Family Group, and — others, including all poets, musicians, 
ive and peautitul. Decidedly unique and original. 15 cents. | authors, and famous mem and women. Send for complete list. 

HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY, etc. Contains | Sent securely packed and postpaid, 25 cents each, or 5 for $1.00 The pictures 
full and complete programs for all the February birthdays, and for all other | of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, McKinley and Dewey are the finest. We 
holidays. Suited to any school. Practical and delightful. 25 cents. | will send these 5 for 80 cents, or either 3 for 60 cents. 





NEW BLACKBOARD STENCILS By their aid beautiful pictures may be made on the board in a few minutes. No skill required. A child can do it 


Sizes: 5 cent stencils, 18x24; 10 cent stencils, 24x30. 











NEW WASHINGTON STENCILS | Goddess of Liberty. : ; sc | Lincoln’s Cabinet—3ox40 inches . 15¢ kapeipiow’ s Statue . . 10 
Specially attractive pictures illustra- Child of Liberty . ; e ° sc | Lincoln’s Monument. é <- oo Sold separately at prices given or 
; , , U.S. CoatofArms . . ° c | Luincoln’s Statue. ‘ ° + toc | all for 35c. 
ting the Life of Washington 5 35 
Washington end his Mother oe wee Washington . ‘ 5c Emancipation Statue. + 10C ° . 
° ° atchet and Cherry Border . toc THER NEW STENCILS 
Washington and his Hatchet . . SC] Any selection amounting to 6oc will 1 aquty & ples gue oe 
Washington as Surveyor . SC | be sent for soc. : Lowell’s Portrait . . ° 5c 
Washington as Commander in- “Chief 5c NEW LINCOLN STENCILS | NEW LONGFELLOW STENCILS | February Calendar . gee 
a ened of oe ‘ . - = : : < | Longfellow’s Portrait. . sc | Lowell’s Home at Cambridge - oc 
Washington as President _ * sc | Beautifully portraying the impor- Longfeliow’s Home at Cambridge . roc | Mailing the Valentine 5c 
a sane ~* —— Vernon. . 0c tant events in his life. | Longfellow’s Home at Portland . oc| Send for our new illustrated cata- 
gens So) - + + xoc|Lincoln’s Birthplace . . . 5¢ Longfellow in his Library . . 10c/ logue of 1,000stencils. Sent free. 
Washington’s Monument ° - toc} Lincoln at Stud . . wee 
Klag and Liberty Bell _ . + «+ 5c} Lincoln the Rail Splitter . - Th t oduced from the b' 
Washington Coussing Delaware . 10c¢| Home at Springfield . . + toc BRILLIANT CRAYON ——_ a a ced fr m the blackboard 
American ce —etans inches - _s¢| Lincoln as President . s¢ this crayon is used. Each box contains 12 sticks, 2 each of red, yellow, blue 
American Flag—24x36 inches + zoc | Writing eaaepens Proclama- orange, green and purple. The colors are truly brilliant. Price, 20 cents 
Statue of Liberty . ° . 5c tion . ‘ + foc per box. 











VALENTINES The very best goods obtainable. Selected from all manufacturers, domestic ‘and foreign. We have all kinds. An envelope or box free with 
every valentine. 

HANDSOME LACE VALENTINES, made of lace paper, elegantly deco- | 
rated in gold and silver and colors. Bright ‘and handsomely colored designs. An 
appropriate inscription on the front and a suitable verse inside each valentine. | 
Prices as follows: 


VALENTINE CARDS 


These are very delicate and artistic. Many prefer this style of valentine to the 
others, which are more showy. 


No. 251. Beautiful eerie tae floral } oe etc oar aa cut out, and other 


No.1. 4xshinches . . . . +. . recent each : flect 
No.2. 4hx6finches .. . . 2cents each Sent Ph pose *, oo an pcos - + Toent each 
No. 3. Same size, much handsomer, 3 cents each prices. An envelope free with | No. 256. Larger and more artistic. Al eataunt, rococo edges and cut out. 
No 5. 5x7 i. < * it es 5 cents each each valentine. Very choice. . . . 2 cents each 
Larger ones any price you wish to pay, just as cheap in pospection. | No, 261. veg Se assortment of children designs, ‘fowen and ay 
Have a‘ t-office’’ in the school-room. See that each scholar gets a prett ~ 2. 2 nw cae 
valentine. It a — an era of good feeling. S —~ | No, 266. Very richly decorated with ‘gold and jewels. Beautiful and ——, i 
VALENTINE NOVELTIES. Innumerable shapes, designs and styles, | : ’ emp se 
made of parchment, celluloid, satin and silk, profusely and tastefully decorated. No. 270. A very choice assortment. epee and open-work folders; unique 
Large values for the money. Each one in a box. Prices, 20c, 25¢, 30C, 40C, 50C, 75C, designs, very attractive . . ° 5 cents each 
1.00, $1.50, $2.00. Send the amount of money you wish to pay, and we will make No. 274. Ver — am foldin om, richl decorated in gold and colors: 
5 yy y 74 % tag 7 & 
a selection and guarantee satisfaction. eryfine .. ‘ ‘ . + « te cents each. 





SOUVENIRS A new line of our own manufacture. Very appropriate and wonderfully pleasing. 


CHERRY BOUQUETS. A bouquet of cherries, branch and leaves, full size, 

WASHINGTON HATGHETS. Carved from wood, 2 inches long. Appro- | natural color. Perfectly lifelike and full of beauty. A very dainty and appropri- 
priately decorated in color and silver, and tied with a bow of ribbon. A unique and ate souvenir. 4 cents each, postpaid. 
fitting souvenir. 3 cents each, postpaid. LINCOLN MAUL AND WEDGE. Printed on heavy white cardboard, in blue 
| ink. When cut out and attached with a bow of red ribbon it makes a very appro- 
priate and pretty souvenir of our country’s colors— red, white and blue. Price, 
including postage, for one dozen souvenirs and ribbons ‘for bows, 15 cents. Four 
dozen or more, complete, per dozen, 124 cents. 

Send for complete catalogue of other souvenirs 


LARGER HATCHETS. Much more perfectly made, and very desirable. 
5 cents each. 











FLAGS Printed muslin flags on staffs, heavy muslin, fast oil colors, 45 stars. Following are sizes and prices per dozen, postpaid 


No. 1- 24x34 inches No. 5. 6xro inches, 20c Sewed Bunting Flags, all sizes, best grade, at No. 7. 12x18 inches, 45c No. 8. 20x28in , $1.25 
No. 3. 4x6 inches, 8c No. 6. 8x13 inches, 30c lowest prices. Write for quotations No. 7}. 15x23 in., 75¢ No. 9. 23x36 i in., 1.50 





All of the above goods sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for complete catalogue. Do not delay sending your order. 


{diress MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 0. 









































































THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


FOR YOUNG READERS 
Colored Illus. Boards, 30 cts. 








The “Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, and, with one of my 
teachers whom I consider an expert in this direction, the book was 
examined. We think the book a success. That the who/e story is given, 
is its first recommendation. The selections and brief connective sen- 
tences give a good whole. We realize that this is not a primer to teach 
words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted to third, fourth 
and fifth grades, and a promising introduction to the unabridged poem. 
—F. M. Bacon, Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave , New York 


378 Wabash Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 809 Market St. 
Chicago Boston. San Francisco 
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Afternoons Abroad III 
In Alaska 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


OME bright, bracing, winter morning, when the skies 
~ shine like sapphires and the sunshine falls in dazzling 
beauty across the snow, begin your preparatory work 

for the little Alaskan Play. 

The name, Alaska, comes from ‘“ Alakshak,’’ which means 
“ Great Country.” Picture to the children as graphically 
as you can the great country of Alaska, containing about 
one-sixth of all the land of our country —so large that the 
- New England States could be hidden away in one corner of 
it. Sail with them along its coast—let them see its shin- 
ing mountain-peaks, its seas filled with graceful icebergs, 
and its vast, snowy plains. 

Have a little talk on glaciers — find pictures of them and 
tell the children all you can about them. 

Naturally, the next talk will be about the climate. Ina 
land such as you have pictured, where snow and ice last the 
year round, the climate must be intensely cold. 

The greater part of Alaska — especially in the northern 
and central parts— is very cold. Here there are only two 
seasons, summer and winter. The summer is four months 
long, and often quite warm. ‘The winter lasts for eight 
months, and for seventy days there is no daylight at all. 

In western Alaska, along the coasts, where the warm, wet 
winds blow from over the warm ocean-currents, the climate 
is mild, and often rainy. It has been said that the winter 
in Sitka is milder than in Boston. 

Next, have a little talk on the plant-life of this far away 
country. Along the mild western coasts, there are great 
forests and tangles of wild hops. Here grow wild onions 
and wild berries of many kinds. 

Alaska is a country of great wealth. It is rich in fish, 
furs, and minerals. ‘The chief fish are salmon, herring, and 
cod. The great seal catching grounds of the world are on 
the islands near Alaska. The minerals are very valuable — 
especially is the country celebrated for its gold. 

How does it happen that this little country which we see 
away up in one corner of the map of the United States, 
belongs to us? Away back in 1867, Uncle Sam paid 
$7,200,000 to the great country of Russia for it. It seems 
a big price, doesn’t it? But Uncle Sam has already 
received from the industries of the country more than 
$84,000,000. 

Who lives in Alaska? The native people are of two 
classes. In the cold parts, live the Eskimos. Their hair 
is coarse and black, they have black eyes, high cheek-bones, 
and broad flat noses. They dress in furs and skins — men, 
women, and children. In some of the coldest parts of 
Alaska, there is a queer habit of wearing a second coat, 
which is made of fish-skin, and which may be eaten, if the 
wearer becomes very hungry. 

The homes of the Alaskan Eskimos are not like those of 
the Greenlanders. They are often built from driftwood 
which comes to the coast from wrecks and camps. A hole 
is dug deep down into the ground. Logs are put all around 
the sides to make the walls, and logs are laid over the top, 
even with the ground. The whole is covered with dirt and 
moss. An opening is left for a window, which is covered 
with the entrail of a walrus. The door of the house is often 
fifteen or twenty feet away. To go in, one must climb 
down a step-ladder, and crawl on hands and knees through 
a narrow passage, or hall. The house has only one room 
in it. 

In the warmer parts of Alaska, we find the Indians. 
Often, they live together in tiny towns, containing only one 
street. Their houses are built of wood, and are quite com- 
fortable. Many of the Alaskan Indians wear American 


clothes and are quite civilized. 

In the city of Sitka, there are two hundred white people, 
many of them Americans from our own towns and cities. 
Their homes are similar to our own, containing many 
comforts and luxuries. They like the country so well that 
they are glad to live there always. 
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In connection with the above lessons, teach the little songs given 
below, letting the children play they are Eskimos and Indians from 
Alaska. When you come tothe Play itself, select the children for the 
single recitations who seem best fitted to take the parts. Let as many 
children as convenient sing the songs. 

No real scenery is necessary. .Perhaps you or the children can find, 
at home, some queer Indian trophies — such as strings of bright beads, 
beaded bags, moccasins, bows and arrows, toy canoes, tomahawks, etc, 
Arrange as many of these as can be found upon the stage. Bring into 
the room, also, fur rugs, robes, bright blankets, snow-shoes, etc. 

On the black-board, print in bright letters, “ In Alaska”; over it, hang 
the American flag; under it sketch a bit of Indian or Eskimo life or, 
better still, get a square of cloth —sold in dry-goods stores for sofa- 
cushions — stamped with an Indian-head. 

Choose some of the children for Indians, others for Eskimos. The 
Indians may make themselves gay in blankets or squares of bright cloth, 
strings of beads, feathers, etc. They may carry any of the Indian-wares, 
named above. The Eskimos should wear as much fur as possible, and 
carry snow-shoes, toy guns, spears, etc. 


(Ad on stage sing first stanza of “ Greeting”; Indians first 


two lines of second stanza; Eskimos, last two lines; all on 
stage repeat first stanza.) 





Greeting 
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greet you, to greet yOu, each lit - tle pappoose. 
we are the queer lit-tle dark Es - ki - mos. 


(indians step back, while Eskimos come Jaadara, 


singing) Alesk 
aSkKa 


(Air: ** Cocoa Song,” in September Number of Priman, Lu’, F10N.) 


All in robes of ermine white, 
Woven out of snowflakes light, 

Stands the Land of Winter, 
Crowned with ice-gems day aio night, 
Like big sapphires blue au bright, 

Stands the Land of Wiater. 


Loud the waves of ovean dash, 
Salt foam flies and wea-birds splash 
’Round the Laud of Winter. 
Giant glaciers g.ind and crash, 
Stately iceberys float and flash 
’Round «he Land of Winter. 


First Eskimo. 


Do you know me I’m Boreas —a little Eskimo boy 
from Alaska —taz Land of Winter. Where I live, we do 
not see the sun for ever and ever so many days. How 
would you like to have one of your clear, cold, winter nights 
last for wor. than two months? 


Second. 


I’m /akvhriner —a little Eskimo . I live in a little 
hut which my father and brothers built under the ground. 
Come and call on me some time. You climb down a step- 
ladder, crawl along on your hands and knees through a little 
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_A. C. McClurg & Co., announce for early 
publication & life of Herbert Spencer, by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


— Action and Utteranee is a new bi-monthly 
review of elocution, oratory, physical culture, 
and pantomime, published by the New York 
School of Expression in New York. 


—With its November number St. Nicholas 
pegan its twenty-ninth year and volume, and 
takes the occasion to make a new departure 
in its manner of publishing fiction. Instead 
of printing, as usual,a large number of short 
stories, it makes room for a long story com- 
plete in itself, and filling more than half the 
magazine. 


—Rand, McNally & Co. have just issued a 
new edition of their Geographies brought down 
todate. The Elementary Book was originally 
written by Florence Holbrook, the well-known 
principal of the Forestville School. The 1901 
edition is a careful revision by Charles Redway 
Dryer and William A. Macbeth. It is rich with 
half-tone illustrations, upwards of two hundred 
most of them evidently made for this particu- 
lar book. They well illustrate the text. Of 
maps in colors there are twenty-four, besides a 
number of relief maps. Of the maps it is 
enough v u.now they are made by Rand, 
MeNally & Co., map makers for over fifty years. 
Taken as a whole the. books are the most up- 
to-date Geographies we have seen. 





PECULIAR FEBRUARY 


Although the shortest month, February con- 
tains more special days that give occasion for 
school celebrations than any other m@gnth. 
There are the birthdays of Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Lowell and Longfellow, and the delight- 
some St. Valentine’s Day. At no other time of 
the year are such opportunities afforded for 
instruction in patriotism, biography, and liter- 
ature. There is a publishing house in Ohio 
that has devoted all its energies to creating 
and {providing supplies that will make the 
celebration of these special days an easy 
matter for the teacher and a season of joy for 
the scholars. Among, the most notable sup- 
plies are choice programs for each day, 
Blackboard Stencils in Completeness, there 
being 20 for Washington Day, 10 for Lincoln's, 
5 tor Longfellow’s, etc.; elegant valentines of 
many varieties, from one cent up; large por- 
traits of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, and 
all other eminent men and women, at 25 cents 
each, or 5 for $1.00; flags at 4 cents a dozen and 
up, besides other decorative material ; Souvenir 
Hatchets, appropriately decorated, and Cherry 
Bouquets, beautiful and real, at 5 cents each. 
There are a lot of other things, and acomplete 
illustrated catalogue is sent free. Samples 
worth double, of either stencils, souvenirs, or 
valentines, will be sent for 10cents. The ad. 
dress is Marsh Brothers, 48 East Mulberry 
Street, Lebanon, Ohio. 





THE SPIRIT OF WINTER 


The Spirit of Winter is with us, making its 
presence known in many different ways — 
sometimes by cheery sunshine and glistening 
snows, and sometimes by driving winds and 
blinding storms. To many people it seems to 
take a delight in making bad things worse, for 
rheumatism twists harder, twinges sharper, 
Catarrh becomes more annoying, and the 
many symptoms of scrofula are developed 
and aggravated. There is not much poetry in 
this, but there is truth, and it is a wonder that 
more people don’t get rid of these ailments. 
The medicine that cures them— Hood’s Sar- 
Saparilla—is easily obtained, and there is 
abundant proof that its cures are radical and 
Permanent. @ 


+ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 


333333333239333233333333233323333232333233233333>>>3: 


FISHER -=E 
TEACHERS: 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, A GE c 


Rooms 317-319. 
"eccececeeceeeeececeeececeeecececeececeececececeececeecee 
(Successor of Home Teachers’ Agency) 


TE EDUCATORS?’ ““is ‘RELIABLE 
116 Summer Strest. Boston, Mess. EW CL ANCE 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS AGENCY} 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
but direction is the foundation of modern theology. It is not how good you are to-day 


NOT POSITION that counts, but whether you are better than you were a year ago. The same is true in 
business. Sometimes a firm famous the world over su’denly fails: it still occupies big stores, and keeps a multi- 
tude of clerks, but the business has ceased to grow, and like a tree affected by dry rot it falls as soon as pressure 
comes. This is especially true of the Teachers’ Agency business. If it is honestly and judiciously and energetically 
conducted, it must grow. Every teacher placed is an advertisement, and every school board that learns to put 
confidence in it is a future cus'‘omer. But if it is liv- BUT mending and looking only to get in as many pres- 
ing on its past reputation, if it is careless in recom- ent commissions as possible, iv will begin to lose 
influence, and year by year its business will shrink. Now we have some facts to present as to the School Bulle- 
tin Agency. In 1898 it was known to be the most successful agency in the country, probably filling more places 
than any other three agencies. We find that from Jan. 1 to Sept. 12 of each year we filled in 1899 twenty per cent 
more than in 1898, in 1900 twelve per cent more than in 1899, and in 1901 thirty-five per cent more than in 1900, and 
eighty-five per cent more than in 1898, nearly doubling in four years our large business of 1898. If you want some 
evidence of this growth, and some details as to how it has extended all over the country, DIRE T 

write to us; that will be a first step in the right... . of ee C 10N 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ EHXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOwW, 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. OC. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


° THE FISK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Props. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 1505 Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. | 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


T". Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Westland Teachers’ League *3"S""" 


Perpetual Membership. 














Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, all kinds of 
positions. Excellent salaries. 




















Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 








Locates teachers in North Dakota and Montana. 
Actiwe but Conserwatiwe Managerment,. 

W. G. CROCKER, Editor Westland Educator, Manager. 

McCRATH’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 
Price, 30 cents, postpaid, 





There is a combination of useful information, geographical and historical facts, intelligent 
business transactions that makes it a book of the age; one that teachers heartily welcome. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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hall, creep through a door —and there you are in the only 
room we have. 

There’s a bed in it and a stove made out of a hollow 
stone. It hasa wick of dried moss which I gathered last sum- 
mer. Above it hangs a big piece of blubber which drips 
down into the hollow and soaks the wick. Mother lights it 
and it burns, warm and bright, all the time. You see it is 
both a stove and a lamp. 

Maybe, you won’t think it is very warm. I drink so 
much oil and eat so much fat, I’m always warm enough. 


Third. 


I’m Ninoo— Jakshriner’s little sister. When winter 
comes and the sun goes away, do you think I mind the 
dark? Nota bit — why, the stars are so big and so bright, 
and there are such beautiful colored lights always flashing 
across the sky. 

If your lamps were always burning and there was no sun, 
do you think you could tell when to go to bed? 


In Winter 


(Arr: “ Jingle Bells.” College Songs.) 
The sun has gone to sleep 

For many days and nights, 
Across the sky there leap 

The laughing Northern Lights. 
Along the Milky Way, 

The stars are out at play, 
In tiny huts of gleaming ice, 

The lamps burn all the day. 


Chorus. 


Stars a-glow, stars a-glow, 
O’er the white, white snow, 
To and fro, come and go 
Wintry winds a-blow, 

Stars a-glow, stars a-glow, 
O’er the white, white snow, 
Oh, what fun it is to be 

A little Eskimo ! 


Fourth. 


By and by the great sun comes peeping over the hills 
at us. Such a long, long day as he brings to us —as if one 
of your cold spring days should stay with you for weeks. 
Come and visit us — we’ll have the best times. 


Fifth. 


Let’s play “ Blind-man’s Buff.” We’ll draw a big circle 
on the ice—see. Now, no one can go outside that circle. 
I’ll tie this string of leather over my eyes—all ready now— 
look out—I’ll catch you! (Lntroduce little game if desired, 
children chasing round and round in circle while music of 
“ Jingle Bells” is played softly.) 

Sixth. 


There’s another game I like to play. We make big balls 
of snow and play football. Sometimes we choose sides. 
Then, we all like to toss little, hard snowballs up in the air. 
I can keep three balls going all at once. Can you? 
Eskimos sing. 

In Summer 
(Air: “ Jingle Bells,”’) 
The sun — the sun again ! 
For days and days and days, 
Across the dazzling plain, 
He'll shed his rosy rays. 
The winds are all a-stir, 
Across the snow they whirr, 
Oh, boys and girls come out to play 
In suits of warm white fur. 


Chorus. 


Sunbeams glow, sunbeams glow, 
O’er the dazMling snow, 

To and fro, come and go, 

Merry winds a-blow, 
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Sunbeams glow, sunbeams glow 
O’er the dazzling snow, 

Oh, what fun it is to be 
A little Eskimo ! 


(Eskimos step back’ and Indians come forward, girls on 
one side, boys on the other.) 
First. 

I’m a little Indian boy. I live in Alaska, too, near tne 
coast. My home is in a little town with just one street in 
it. All the houses are made of wood. In front of each 
stands a carved pole, called a “totem pole.” ‘The figures 
on the pole tell what family or “‘ totem” we belong to. My 
father is a chief. He belongs to the bear totem, so there js 
a bear carved on the top of our totem pole. He thinks all 
bears are his friends and he never kills one. My mother 
belongs to the beaver totem. So do I. There is a beaver 
carved at the foot of our pole. And I must never, never 
kill a beaver. Come and visit me — I’ll take you out in my 
canoe. 

Canoe Song 
(Air: “ Lightly Row.”’) 
Indian boys (with paddling motions). 

Swiftly glide, swiftly glide, 
Our canoes all side by side, 
Paddling on, paddling on, 
Through the rosy dawn. 
Creeping where the shadows drift, 
Sweeping where bright sunbeams sift, 
Paddling on, paddling on, 
Through the rosy dawn. 


Softly glide, softly glide, 

Our canoes all side by side, 

Paddling light, paddling light, 

Through the dusky night. 

Stars are shining clear and calm 

O’er each,little white wigwam, 

Paddling light, paddling light, 

Through the dusky night. 
Indian girl. 


I’m a little Indian girl. I want to tell you how to play 
one of our games. It is called “‘Ha-goo”’ and is the best 
fun. 

First, we select a boy for leader. Then we choose sides 
and stand in two lines facing each other. ‘The leader must 
go forward, waving a bright rag on a stick, and a little girl 
must come from the other side and carry off his banner. 
All on his side, laugh and make up faces, but she must not 
smile. If she does, she is “out,” and can’t play any more. 
This is done over and over until one child is left. He is 
the victor and his side wins the game. 


Second Indian girl. 

Some of us don’t find much time to play games. We 
work at home all day long. We carry the wood and water, 
we gather berries, and make baskets and pretty moccasins. 
Sometimes, we go to town, and trade our wares for cloth. 








CONSUMPTION 


Right food— right medicine —right time — 
these three things are of the utmost importance 
to the consumptive. Right food and right med- 
icine —these are contained in Scott’s Emulsion 
of pure cod-liver oil. Right time is at first sign 
of disease Right time is now. 

Scott’s Emulsion always helps, often cures. 


Ordinary food helps feed. Fresh air helps cure. 


Scott’s Emulsion does both. Begin early. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New Yori? 
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NOTES. 


_The Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Indian Schools has been submitted to the 
commissioner of Indian Affairs. It is an 
interesting document, showing what the gov- 
ernment is doing for the practical education 
and advancement of its wards, and embraces 
jdeas gleaned from personal observation in 
the field, together with the views of various 
superintendents, Indian workers and promi- 
nent educators throughout the United States. 
Tbe General Superintendent has outlined a 
uniform course of study for the students of the 
Indians echools, and makes a strong argument 
fr education along practical lines which will 
improve the Indian’s mode of life. In this 
connection the subject of agriculture is taken 
up, embracing dairying and other branches of 
farm study, as well as domestic science for the 
girls. Speaking of agriculture the superin- 
tendent says: 

“No occupation will so soon dispossess the 
Indian of his nomadic instincts and fix upon 
him permanency of habitation as agriculture. 
Tilling of the soil will necessarily oblige him 
to. remain in one spot, and the performing of 
certain duties at proper times of the year will 
instill into him the necessity for systematic 
work and for giving attention to details. To 
make any real progress the Indian must have 
ahome wherein will centre all his interests, 
hopes, and ambitions, and a home on a farm 
will best fill these requirements. As there is 
no field in which he can so readily contribute 
to his own support, he should not only be en- 
couraged, but urged to cease leasing his allot- 
ment, to cultivate more acres, raise better 
crops,and lead the thrifty, independent life 
that falls to the lot of tillers of the soil.” 

Miss Rool points out that the Indian own 
the land and should be taught to farm it 
himself, in preference to his old-time custom 
of renting to his industrious white neighbors, 
and himself Jving in idleness. This idea in. 
stilled into the red man will be a long step 
toward actual reform. Attention is called to 
the fact that the first government appropria- 
tion, in 1819, was but $10,000, while auring the 
past year the sum of $3,244,250 was expended 
for Indian schools, and that the total number 
of pupils enrolled was nearly 25,000. The 
superintendent points to the benefits resulting 
from the introduction of the outing system, 
and suggests systematic methods of selecting 
pupils for school attendance calculated to 
reduce to the lowest possible degree evils 
which have heretofore existed. 

A gratifying feature of Indian education, as 
indicated by the report, is the rapid growth of 
industrial training methods in Indian schools. 
Practical industrial training with elementary 
literary studies applicable to industrial work 
should make the Indian a useful citizen, and 
this is the aim of the Indian school service 
under its present management. 








A GREAT RAILWAY. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Owns and operates over 6,600 miles of thor. 
oughly equipped road in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Missouri, and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

[towns and operates all equipment in ser- 
vice on its lines, including Sleeping Cars, Par- 
lor Cars and Dining Cars, maintaining an 
excellence of service unequaled on any rail. 
Way in the world. 

Ithas been a Pioneer in the Northwest and 
West in the use of the block system in the 
operation of its trains, in the lighting of trains 
by electricity, heating by steam and many 
other progressive methods, which have added 
safety, comfort and luxury to travel. It is 
always the leader in that direction. 

The Pioneer Limited Trains between Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Minneapolis have the 
costliest and handsomest Sleeping Cars in the 
World and the best Dining-Car service. 

Time tables, maps and information fur- 
nished on application to W. W. Hall, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK 


Complete. 


500 Illustrations. 


Elementary Drawing Simplified 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


I have examined carefully and with great pleasure certain books of drawing 


lessons in preparation by Prof. Augsburg. 


I am greatly impressed with the 


character of these drawings, and have the fullest faith in their excellence and 
availability.— C. N. Sims, Chancellor, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


The book should work a new era in the teaching of drawing. 


It does 


away with the extraneous nonsense which is now in so many instances hiding 
the real purpose of instruction in drawing.— N. C. ScHarrrer, Ph.D., D.D., 
Principal of Keystone State Normal School, Pa. 


I like the book because it lays the basis of drawing on such simple laws. 
The laws are simple but far reaching. The child needs /aw, not chaos, just 
as much in drawing as in numbers.— Gro. H. Hancuer, Prof. of Mathe- 
matics, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


Augsburg’s Drawing Cards 


To more fully show the applications of the type forms to natural objects, 
four sets of cards, each set containing about 50 outline drawings, have been 


prepared to carry out this feature. 


Set I. Round Forms. 
Set II. ‘‘ Things Like a Box.” 


Cards of Pussy Cats. 


They are 
Set III. “ Things Like a Cylinder.” 
Set IV. ‘* Things Like a Prism.” 


Price, 30 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 





The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. 
For 35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
} the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 


ow to Pass 
An Examination. 


Uniform Examinations in New York State for the 
it two years, from August '98 to August 99, and 
rom Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 
for the price of one. The answers and construc- 
tions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book. 
1900-- 1901 


Sz-We also send with the book a supplement 
eaetatng Ge questions and answers from Aug. 
1900 to the present time, making the book 
STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com 
plete, 35 cts. Books for previous years, 25 cts. each. 
For $2.00 we send a book containing all ques- 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations, 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Butftalo, N.Y. 





How to Teach Drawing. 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestions toask, What answers to require. 
the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with mode:s which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
eXamination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
a and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 
paid. 

er We have just added a chapter on col- 
or to this book, with questions at the bot- 
tom of each page. for the use of teachers 


Why takea eee Topic paper when 
you can get The WORLD’ EVIEW 
every week for the same price? Illustrated, 


Current Topics 


16 pages, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75cts.; with r! dollar edu- 
cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 
schools. 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
forschools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 
World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 








Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By ELIZABETH MERRICK KEnrprp, B. 8. 
50 Language Sheets. All different. 
= — —— na pe 
50 Miscel ens Sheets. “ 
50 Drawing Sheets. “ " 
Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustrated, 


with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25cents per set of 50 sheets.—5 Sets, $1.00. 
Keep your busy and they will give 


"Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

One From [iany. 


The Work Series are just what teachers want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in 
Stuart, Iowa. 


Iowa. Pair. O. A. CoLLins 


For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y, 
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Song of the Indian Maids library and nice furniture, and lots of pretty things 

(Ain: “ Upidee.”) Alaska isn’t such a cold, bleak place, after all, and Uncle 

ipsa Sam was a very wise old man to buy it when he did. Don’ 

Oh, pF eden _ a aad you think so? He paid Russia a great deal of money for jt 

» WE; cats, We ; ' 


but he wouldn’t sell it back, now, for double the price—no 
he. He knows just how much its fish and its costly furs 
and its great gold mines are worth to him. ’Twas a good 
day for Uncle Sam when he unfurled his Star Spangled 
Banner over Alaska ! 


We’ve baskets made of grass and bark — 
Little Chilkats, we. 
With nimble fingers, brown and slim, 
We heaped up berries to the brim. 
Chorus. 

Chil-ka-chee ;-ka-chee ; ka-chee ; . 
Chil-ka-chee ; Chil-ka-chee ; Indian Sleepy Song 

Chil-ka-chee ; ka-chee ; ka-chee ; 


















































. 1: Sees — - aac - semen 
Little Chilkats we. G =5 ——s-s— ba $e —— 
Oh, we have little time for play, - tg swing, : > ~ ‘ at be 
j . j ° - Flush, ush, - - poose, 
We be dt ape = oe eo snide 
Little Chilkats, we. ———_— em chemeemer —- ecm: 
We’ve tiny skiffs all made of skins, Seeman - anne Somme — z= ae 
And pretty, beaded moccasins. Chorus. ee if See 
winds through the woods are a - stir, 
Oh, here are belts all stiff with beads, ee 2 ee. 
Chilkats, we ; Chilkats, we ; ee | ea 
_ A bright, warm blanket — each one needs — TT SS ek NE SE NA ta So 
Little Chilkats, we. ee SY aS SN ———_ 
Please buy our wares before we go, ee ee ke ae re ee oe 
We want some nice, new calico. Chorus. Pathe guetuthing, Sen teng: Se ~ Sy Sat - Oe 
Gay winds are blow-ing, to - mor - row you're go- ing 
(Song must be given in a slow, monotonous way with but ae ak se Se 
little accent or vigor. During stanzas, girls offer wares for LT A Le 
sale; during each chorus, all Indians stand with feet planted 6 3 a a sf = -4- : || 
firmly on the floor, knees slightly bent, swaying to and fro in a a aa a. 
comic manner, in imitation of Indian dance. Such a _ soft’ bilan - ket of fur. 
Once in a while, one may bound forward or give sudden To town up - on mother’s strong back. 
Jerk. If boys can imitate Indian grunt, in chorus, so much In his ca -noe all of — gold. 
the better. “Chilkat” is the namz of an Alaskan Indian 
tribe.) (Zo chorus of “Red, White and Blue,” all on stage sing, 
Third shaking out tiny flags.) 
I have a baby sister at home. All day she rides in The flag of our dear Uncle Sam, 
a queer little box strapped on my mother’s back. She The flag of our dear Uncle Sam, 
peeps out through a hole at the top. At night she sleeps in May it float o’er Alaska forever — 
a little cradle made of grasses and lined with skins. This is The flag of our dear Uncle Sam. 


the song I sing to her: (Music changes to “Our Flag is There,” without change 
(dndians all sing Indian Sleepy Song, very softly. of key. Those in seats sing.) 
Music in next column.) “ Our flag is there, our flag is there, 


(“Indian Cradle Song,” found in Plan Book, may be We'll hail it with three loud huzzas, 
used here, if desired.) Our flag is there, our flag is there, 
(As music of Indian Song dies away, a little white girl in Behold the glorious stripes and stars.” 
ordinary winter costume comes forward and recites.) (All sing, waving flags to music of “Red, White and 
I’m a little white girl, but was born up in Alaska. * There Blue.”) 
are about two hundred white people in the city of Sitka, Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue, 
where my home is. Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue, 
Come up and see me sometime. I have a pretty home The flag of Alaska forever — 
ever so much like yours in the United States. It hasa Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue. 












ee a a a oa x — a —a a a 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. } 


's Vitalized Phosphites 
Crosby’s Vitalize osphites 

is not a medicine. It is an essential fodd for the nourishment and sustenance ‘4 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 


study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by g 


its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give { 
endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. ; 
{ 








VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty yearsago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 













The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, Prepared only 56 W. agth Strest, Qa 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by e New York City. , 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. , : 3 

Beware of Substitutes. Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
e S PAL N roy aaa aa aaa ) 
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NOTES «4 


—Dr. George Harris, president of Amherst 
College, at a late meeting of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston, spoke to a 
crowded audience on ‘‘ Supplementary Educa- 
tional Agencies.” In these agencies he in- 
cluded art, music, etc., but the first and most 
important of them he held to be reading. 

“The one who can read,” said he, “possesses 
allthings. The printed page is the open door 
of the imagination through which one sees in 
pictures the world of human life and is trans- 
ported to other scenes. 

“There is only one way to sharpen the 
appetite for reading, and that is to read, or 
hear the reading of interesting fiction, biogra- 
phy, travels, history, poetry, etc.; and, al- 
though children under fourteen have a narrow 
range of interest, there is much which they 
enjoy. A youth who in school*has had keen 
pleasure from half a dozen books will supple- 
ment or continue his education by reading 
many books, magazines, or newspapers. 
Every day or every week there should be 
read aloud in the school, by the teacher or by 
some of the scholars who can read well — and 
that would be an incentive to read well — 
something of the nature ot story, biography, 
poetry, and the daily papers. 

‘*] think that in every school building there 
should be a reading room and a library —even 
ifit be a small one —of interesting books; and 
there should be time given for every boy and 
girl to have at least halt an hour in that room. 
The expense would be comparatively slight— 
the advantage would be enormous. Education 
isalso supplemented by supplying the people 
with books, magazines, and newspapers. This 
is best done by means of libraries. There is 
no better educator than a public library. 
There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween a town without a library and a town 
with a library. Half a dozen shelves holding 
100 books, which are read in 100 homes, makes 
the difference between a dull and an interest- 
ing life in those homes. Nor should the 
shelves be filled wholly with books such as I 
have mentioned; there should also be on them 
books of fiction, travel, popular science, pol- 
itics, biography, etc.—these should be the 
chief staple. The increase of libraries during 
the last few years, supplying a real demand, is 
an extension of the best educational agencies 
outside the school. They are indispensable to 
the school, and the school is indispensable to 
them.” 





GOOD READING FOR EVERY- 
BODY. 


In addition to its special articles by famous 
men and women and its stories by the most 
popular living writers of fiction, THE YOUTH’Ss 
COMPANION presents from week to week many 
regular features of great value. 

The editorial page discusses the public ques- 
tions of the day in a spirit of impartiality, the 
aim being to give the reader the material for 
forming his own opinions. 

The article on the care of the health which 
has been published every week for many 
years is of the greatest value. 

The departments of Current Events and 
Nature and Science give the important news 
of the world in condensed form. 

The children’s page provides diversion for 
the little ones, and the anecdotes and miscel- 
lany have their share in making the paper a 
complete treasury of good reading. 

An illustrated prospectus of the new volume 
for 1902 will be sent to any address free. 

Every new subscriber who sends $1.75 tor the 
1902 volume now will receive free all the issues 
for the remaining weeks of 1901 and THE Com- 
PANION Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
195 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 








JAN. 6. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Five Cent 
Classic, 

Also, Autobiography of Franklin, 10 cents, 

Get Blackboard Stencil of Franklin, § cents. 


JAN. 6. JOAN OF ARC. 


Read Joan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent Classic. 
Get Stencil of Joan of Arc, 5 cents. 


JAN. 7. GENERAL PUTNAM. 


Read Story of Putnam, No, 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 


JAN. 12. TENNYSON. 


Read Enoch Arden, No. 10 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Get Blackboard Stencil of Tennyson, 5 cents. 


JAN. 18. WEBSTER. 


Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, from Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations, 
Ten Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Webster, 5 cents. 


JAN. 19. JAMES WATT. 


Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Get Stencil of Locomotive, 5 cents. 


JAN. 21. FREMONT. 


Read Story of Fremont and Carson, No. 100 
Five Cent Classic. 


JAN. Z5. ROBERT BURNS. 


Read from Cotter’s Saturday Night and other 
Poems, No. 80 Five Cent Classic. 


JAN. 27. MOZART. 


Read Story of Mozart, 10 cents, 
Get Stencil of Mozart, 5 cents. 


FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 1o cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 cents; 
Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON. 


Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE. 


Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 Five 
Cent Classic, 

Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Log Cabin, 
10 cents; Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 cents; Statue 
of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents, 


FEB. 18. CHARLES LAMB. 


Read from Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
10 cents, 


FEB. 22. WASHINGTON. 


Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five Cent 
Classic, 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Washington’s Farewell Address No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. 





Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 5 cents. 
Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 

Mount Vernon, I0 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15 cents, 
Statue of Washington, 10 cents, 


FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW. 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 and 
126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents, 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, ro cents, 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 5 

cents; Puritan Maiden, Mayflower, 1o cents, 
Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cents. 
Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS. 
18 X 24 inches. 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 
Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches 
** At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 inset. Price, 50 cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle, 
with National Emblems, very handsome, 24x36» 
20 cents. Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 
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CHILDREN OF THE PALM LANDS. 
Products in the Hot Countries, 
Allen. 187 pages. 


Life and 
By Alice E. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Book after book has appeared introducing 
our children to their little brothers and sisters 
in other lands, but “Children of the Palm 
Lands” easily leads them all. Miss Allen, the 
author, combines a rich imagination to con- 
ceive the life conditions in other countries, 
and the dramatic touch to portray them as 
living scenes, The original verses in every 
chapter will delight the little folks and feed 
their love of rhythm. But the important fea- 
ture that differentiates this book from al) 
others, descriptive of foreign life, is that the 
story part is interwoven with accurate infor- 
mation about the well-known fruits of the hot 
belt countries, and one will always recall the 
other to memory by the law of association. It 
is the unique plan of the book to combine 
geography and humanity together; so that, for 
instance, when the children shall see a banana 
in future, it shall not be to them simply a 
fruit bought at a store, but they will, in imag- 
ination, sail again to Jamaica, see a banana 
plantation, with its green, feathery trees, feel 
the soft tropical air, and see the jolly little 
black baby kicking his feet in the pink banana 
blossoms, or sleepily listening to the crooning 
song of the dark-faced mother who has been 
helping all day with the sugar-cane. This 
setting of the banana in its native land is in 
the mental picture gallery of the child 
forever. 

In like manner the various spices, dates, 
cocoanuts, etc., are shown in their natural sur- 
roundings, and always are present the people 
of the country, especially the children. 

The interest of the book is fully sustained to 
the last page and it has been proved by actual 
school-room tests that the children never tire 
of it. They revel among the palm trees in 
their own natural way and never dream they 
are learning lessons. Here, then, is a book 
that is a boon to teachers, mothers, and to 
everybody who has the training of children. 
Happy will they be if they know how to sail 
forth with their joyous crew in the fancy ship 
to “sunny shores where giant palm trees 
grow, to lovely lazy lands with warm winds 
all a-blow,” and forget everything else in the 
joy of discovery. The book is particularly 
well-illustrated with tropical scenes that illu- 
minate the text like pictures thrown upon a 
screen. 


D. H. MCBRIDE & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE MCBRIDE LITERATURE AXD ART BOOKS. 
By B. Ellen Burke. Books One, Two, Three. 


Book One is designed to teach little children 
toread. Some of the features of the book are, 
no pictures to illustrate text, or diacritical 
marks, or divided syllables, at first. Ninety 
words are taught and attention is directed to 
only thiity-seven sound symbols. There are 
handsome half-tone pictures in the book, 
which are intended for original reading les- 
sons and language work. In Book Two the 
selections are mostly verse. One hundred new 
sight words are taught. As in the first book 
there are many standard pictures to be used 
for original reading. In Book Three, the plan 
of using pictures for original reading is con- 
tinued, and there is a high moral purpose in 
the selection of the art and literature. Books 
Four and Five are to follow. A pamphlet 
manual for teachers accompanies the series. 
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AS THE TWIG I8 BENT. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


By Susan Chenery. 


There is not a mother in the land that should 
not read this book; and not only mothers but 
fathers, and teachers, and everybody who has 
anything to do with the training of children. 
A teacher visits her sister and watches her 
‘bring up” her two children, a boy and a girl» 
for several weeks. It is a revelation to her 
and she returns to her school full of a desire 
to carry out her sister’s methods as far as they 
could be in the school-room. In her own 
words, “The old routine which wears into 
many a teacher’s soul, was no longer an un- 
bearable burden to me. It was entwined with 
new motives and aspirations which covered 
its plain monotony, and all the children helped 
to carry it along.” By what meansthe mother 
developed the character of those children can 
only be learned by reading every page of the 
book. 


C. W. BARDEEN & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ERRORS IN SCIENCE TEACHING. By G. Stuart 
Gager. 


The author attempts to show some popular 
errors in text-books and scientific teaching. 
Such accepted statements as “ Hot air tends to 
rise,” and ‘‘ Water seeks its own level,” are 
shown to be erroneous as they are generally 
used. There are also chapters on “‘ Ocean Cur- 
rents,” “‘ Lunar Tides,” “‘ How Plants Breathe,” 
and a critical explanation of the terms cross- 
fertilization, and cross-pollenation in plant 
life, and the writer claims that a distinction 
should be made in these terms in the teaching 
of nature study in the schools. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


CORRECT COMPOSITION. By Theodore Low 
DeVinne. Price, $2.00 net. 


The author of this book seems to have 
known the wants and needs of writers, print- 
ers, and proof-readers, and answered them all 
at once in this volume of four hundred and 
fifty pages. Itis not an arbitrary list of rules 
as to what to do or not to do, but a pains- 
taking consideration of all sides of the ques- 
tions that arise in the making of books and 
newspapers. Old customs are given, gradual 
changes and modifications noted in the dis. 
cussion of every point. The book is didactic 
without being in the least dogmatic and the 
reader unconsciously becomes the student 
with this fund of information opening before 
him on every page. An Appendix of eighty 
pages gives a ‘“‘Comparative list of variable 
spellings” of sixteen hundred words compiled 
from the four leading American dictionaries 
and three English dictionaries. This arrange- 
ment is invaluable for quick reference and one 
wonders it has not been done before. It would 
be a boon to poor authors and printers if this 
arrangement were printed separately in a 
form to carry in the pocket. 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW METHOD IN HEALTH-CULTURE. 
w.E. Forest, M.D. 


By 


The author calls this book a “ prescription 
for patients,” anditis well-named. The plain, 
friendly, common-sense discussion of the 
human body and the diseases flesh is heir to, 
inspires a confidence and hope in the patient- 
reader. One sees himself as in a mirror in the 
revelations of these pages; and the methods of 
alleviation and cure are open to everybody 
who will read. While it goes without saying 
that this book should be on the table for ready 
reference in every household, the conviction 
that teachers peculiarly need this book, grows 
as one reads. The laws and rules for exercise 
and the means to relieve nerve-exhaustion 
appesl to every brain worker. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK. 


IN THE FAIRYLAND OF AMERICA. By Herbert 
Quick. With forty-three illustrations by E. w. 
Deming. Price, $1.20 net. 


The author of this book must have kept in 
mind the truth that the best way to keep 
highly imaginative fiction from doing harm to 
children is to make itso manifestly impossible 
that no child will believe it. Not since “ Alice 
in Wonderland” set everybody to smiling has 
such a delicious jangle of fairyland absurdi- 
ties been put together and vividly illustrated 
as this “Tale of the Pukwudjies.” The boy 
Edgar strays into forest land where Indians 
and animals hold discourse and revel. The 
germ-theory revelation of the Medicine Lodge, 
as explaining children’s diseases, is full of hits 
on modern science and about as intelligible. 
The book is richly bound and attractive in 
every way. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


WAGNER OPERA STORIES. 
Barber. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Elizabeth Harrison in her introduction 
to this book of stories says, “I know of no 
finer illustration of how to handle the great 
myth-treasures of tha race than that shown by 
Miss Barber in the simple retelling of some of 
the old legends, told and retold by generations 
of mothers to their listening children. What 
was sweet and true and strong has been 
retained in the following stories, and what 
was too complex is left out.”” The stories are 
illustrated by seven full-page engravings 
which strikingly vivify the legends and make 
the volume attractive. Many thoughtful edu- 
cators will not see the wisdom of giving these 
myths to children or in filling their vivid 
imagination with dragon pictures, but by 
those who do, this book will be enjoyed. 

The publishers announce that the book is 
published for the use of teachers in the lower 
grades as a source for the German myth 
stories and also as supplementary reading in 
the grammar grades. 


By Grace Edson 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


THE STORY READER. (Eclectic School Read- 
ings.) By Alfred E. Logie and Claire H. 
Uecke. Assisted by Sarah A. Milner. Price, 
30 cents. 


This is a unique book. Interesting stories 
with attractive illustrations, that suggest 
dramatization and directions for independent 
seat work all together and growing out of each 
other. The last half dozen pages of the book 
contain suggestions to the teacher as to the 
best ways to dramatize a story. The volume 
is full of interest and contains an unusual sort 
of helpfulness. 





One of the best tests of a good story-book is 
the interest aroused in its reading. 

The ‘‘ Stories of Ohio” by Dr. Anna Temple 
Lovering is equal to such atest. I put it into 
the hands of a nine-year-old boy who read it 
with great pleasure. 

C. L. BOYER, 
Supt. of Schools, Circleville, Ohio. 





Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism 
—that acid condition of the blood 
which affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Removes the cause of rheumatism — 
no outward application can. 


Take it. 
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Notes. 10. SUPPLEMENTARY READING !0c. 


—The Dixon Company have recently pur 
chased ten houses adjoining their pencil 
factory, in order that they may extend their Grade Il. Grade lV. 
works and be able to keep up with their school Mulock’ Littl L Pri 
pusiness. The last five years have seen a : P ulock’s ittle ame Prince. 
steady increase in their Educational Depart.| Stories of Famous Pictures. I. Edited for children of America by 
ment,and their orders have been coming in E. Norris 
much faster than they can be filled. They in- ‘ _ ih 


tend to have the new addition ready for next Dishes? Claststenes Carel. 
summer’s business. 














Grade III. Dickens’ The Cricket on the 
—This year the honors at the Berlin Uni- Hearth 
versity have been carried off by a delicate- > 
looking little Yankee girl with bright blue Ruskin’s King of the Golden Story of Bonheur. 
eyes and rosy cheeks, who looks frail and tiny, j 
asifastrong gust of wind might pick her up and River. Edited for young children 
carry her away. It seems incredible that so ; Grade V. 
much learning can be compressed into such a by Exorse McVay. 
small — on is a tate erp ‘a Swift’s Gulliver Among the Lit- 
of New Haven, Conn., the daughter of a Con- e112 wT 
gregational minister and former missionary,| Sewell’s Black Beauty. tle People of Lilliput. Edited 


and a graduate of Wellesley College for women. for young people by E. O. CHApMan. 
She took her degree last summer for Oriental 


, g , . 
languages. She knows Sanskrit, Hebrew, Brown’s Rab and His Friends. Swift 5 Gulliver Among the 





to apply her vast learning to some useful pur~ 
pose.—N. Y. Times. 


sineins suaihiidieaiteimanaii: Uniiiiaasiiia ni EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


of the season (in ten colors) six beautiful 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
heads (on six sheets, 10x12 inches), repro-| 63 Fifth Avenue, 
ductions of painting by Moran, issued by| NEW YORK. 
General Passenger Department, Chicago 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, will be sent 


on receipt of twenty-five cents. Address, THE COLORADO TEACH ERS’ ACENCY 


F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


Chicago. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 
CONFIDENTIAL BEAUTY. 1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


you on your beautiful and clear complexion, |// Hot a Subscriber to ANI E RICAN EDUCATION 
causing you to have so youthful an appear- 


ance. 1 mention this fact abruptly because | Then let us send you a sample copy at once. A postal card addressed to us will bring you a free copy by return 
those two gentlemen friends ot yours that just mail, If you give our magazine a trial you will be convinced of its superior merits. 


Turkish, Arabic, Greek and Egyptian, and is Giants. Edited for young people 
probably the most accomplished woman in| Story of Landseer. by E. O. CHAPMAN. 

the wo1ld in those branches of learning. Miss 

Montgomery will return to the United States Price, paper, 10 cts. Cloth, 25 cts. 








378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 














To secure trial subscribers we offer some inducements. We have secured Rand, McNally & Co.’ 
nine or ra sonal Gonads ee potent splendid ATLAS OF THE WORLD. It has 464 pages, 91 colored maps, accurate aud complete in oneny detail, 
’ a 
Such beautiful skin—her complexion is per- American Education (new subscribers only) ° ° + $1.00 
fect, and she doesn’t look over thirty;’ and Mand, Mctaliy & Cs.'s ae ee Le pie ene sad Soth for $1.00 
more, but I could not hear what it was. This ee (mew) ells “tx ' m4 $2 ant All for $1.50 
is pleasing to our sex, as you know; now give Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas . . . . . 60 j 5 


me my reward by telling me why and how it Popular Educator, Teachers’ World, School Bulletin, or American Primary Teacher may be substituted for the 
is—what is the secret, mydearfriend? We are | Primary Education. 


the same age, forty-one, so youcan easily 


understand why I am so interested to know — ocmmaces — Re ni a4 #250} All for $1.60 
the secret of your youthful loveliness.” Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas S el! *. oe ae 
“You are the dear, good friend of my life, American Education (new) . . . . «~ «$1.00 
Clara; we ladies do like admiration, especially World’s Events . . . . 2 80 s200| All for $1.25 
from those we love, maybe from the opposite Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas -, 50 
sex—so for'this bit of pleasantry I will give Cash must accompany all orders. Orders must be sent direct to this office. 


ont Dew Peli Goneend's Orient Gn’! New York Education Co., 81 Chapel St., - ALBANY, N. Y. 


the greatest Purifier and Beautifier of the skin 


in the world, the great Preventative of those ABABA BAPAPAPAPA PABA AAA BABA BABA BOB BABA 
blemishes that cause premature appearance 


charger wy Semwmyaneenantverss} & A New School Song Book. 


Sherry’s.” 
Complete with Words and [lusic, 


There has long been a call for a song book for schools that should contain the songs 

most liked by teachers and pupils and best adapted for school-room use, A!) other 

ks, so far as we know, while they contain « few good songs, contain many songs which 
are seldom made use of in school. our new book . . 


Song Favorites 


an attempt has beem made to produce a work which shall contain only songs that are 
popular in school. 

To this end every available source has been consulted and every really good and 
popular school song that could be secured has been inserted. We believe there is nota 
song here but all the pupils will like to sing. 

If any teachers imagine they should all be new songs, such teachers should remem- 
ber that we should teach our pupils the best, not necessarily the tetest and that it is only 
in five or ten yonrs that a seally good song is written. We believe this book contains the 
best collection of songs for schools that has ever been gotten together. Such, at least, has 
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CREE REPRE REPL PEPE HEHES 





MME CAROLINE'S whole treatment for $1.00 to all 
Ladies that have never used her wonderful Ne Plus U Itra 
: . = Face Beautifier and flesh food 
‘] ‘There are so many injurious 
jojand useless preparations sold 
{that | feel Imust give Ladiesa 
fair chance for little money to 
try the only reliable Wrinkle 
! Remover,and permanent Face 
“>| Beautifier. 1 warrant the com- 
~ removal of liver spots, 
reckles, tan, pimples and 
wrinkles: 

Iam the sole and exclusive 
agent for the Parisian Royal 
Windsor Gray Hair Restorer in 
America. Itisnotadye You 
are not obliged to select from 
8or 9 shades of color that will never match your own 
hair. Iam certain there are over 150 different shades, 
and my wonderful Hair Restorer restores them all if it is 
only applied to the gray roots, it also restores bleached been our aim. , 
or faded hair, and promotes a new growth. Send for The book is substantially bound, and we nave placed the price at 15 centsa copy, or 
sealed circulars and testimonials mailed free to any ad- { $1.50 a dozen, post-paid. Address Publisher of THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N Y. 
dress. MME. CAROLINE, Face Specialist, Parlors, 


21g 6th Ave , New York. REP EREMEREDEMERE MERE EE PEPER RE REPRE PEPERED 
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Ass Mi yoo | } " 
Cured—32 Years of 
Awful Pile Agony. 


Sioux Falls, S. D., Feb. 18, 1901 
“ For 32 years | suffered constantly fio 
protruding piles and finally had to abando 
my trade of stone mason. Four months ago 
I began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and befor» 
I had used up one 50c. box the disease had 
entirely disappeared and there is no sign 
of its ever returning. Iam completely 
cured.” F. Capps, 216 N. Minnesota Ave. Sold 
by all druggists, 50 c. a box. Book, “Piles, 
Causes and Cure,” mailed free. Pyramid 
Drug Co, Marshall, Mich. 


: TWO RINGS 
re EREE 
GOIe r 
XS Ss 
ERD 


Send name and address no money, and we will mail you 
12 boxes of Comfort Cough Tablets. Willcurea cough in one 
day. Sellthem for1@centsabox. Sendus the @1.20 and 
we will mail you these two beautiful SOLID GOLD laid Rings. 


Will wearalifetime. No money required till tablets are sold, 
We take back all not 


old. 
COMFORT MEDICINE CO., Providence, R. I. 


Knipp’s Form Study and 
Drawing Cards. 


y cards 4x9 inches, on cardboard of assorted 
colors, 
Just the thing Son peepeging for Examina- 
tions, and for Seat Work for theolder pupils. 
The sample cards hereshown give agenera] 
ideu of their scope. 


if} 

























tty 2: 
SN ReggmBet a Hortle having the 
hape Of a square prism 
Dra wf Qe picture 0 


Cards about twice this size. 


The set of 50 cardscontain ninety-four draw: 
ings, and furnishes a thorough drill gm the 
subject of form study and drawing. 

The cards are put up in neat boxes and sent 
vrepaid by mail upon receipt of 30 cents per 


THE EDUCATOR. 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Paling ads. 


To introduce our fine stationery, we will sena, 
put up in a neat box, 50 best quality calling cards, 


. a ae a 


latest size and style,with your name neatly printed 
in scrivt. nvon receipt of 15 two cent stamps 
THE EDUCATOR, 

1°2 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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—There are almost 500 women students 
attending lectures at Berlin University this 
year, Or many more than at any previous 


time. Among the number are daughters of 


such high officials as Count Posadowsky, 
which shows that the idea of higher education 
for women is gaining recognition in high 
quarters, in spite of the fact that the uni- 
versity authorities themselves are generally 
opposed to letting women even attend 
lectures. 


—dJacob Abbott, author of the Rollo books 
and much other useful and _ interesting» 
although old-fashioned, juveuile literature, 
lays down the following fundamental rules 
for teachers and parents: 

“When you consent, consent cordially. 

“When you refuse, refuse finally. 

**When you punish, punish good-natured y. 

“Commend often. Never scold.” 

Some bulky volumes on teaching contain 
less pedagogical wisdom. A very skiltul and 
successful teacher attributes much of her suc- 
css to a faithful observance of these four con. 
cise and simple rules.—Exchange. 





THE BOYHOOD AMBITIONS OF 
EMINENT MEN. 

Many successful men intended to be great in 
some other business, when they were boys; 
others really carried out their youthful plans. 
General Joseph Wheeler always wanted to be 
a soldier, and so did Admiral Dewey. General 
Leonard Wood hoped for a sailor’s life, but 
became a physician and an army officer. 
Buffalo Bill was ambitious to become the best 
scout and guide on the plains. 

Ex-President Cleveland cannot remember 
any really youthful ambition. William J. 
Bryan early turned his thoughts to the law 
and kept them there all through his school 
days. President Roosevelt does not remem. 
ber whut calling he expected to adopt on 
reaching manhood. Secretary of State Hay 
hoped to do something in politics and 
diplomacy. 

E Governor John P. Altgeld wanted to im- 
prove the condition of the laboring class. 
Senator Tillman says a good surgeon was 
spoiled when necessity made himea farmer. 
One of our most successful business men 
wanted to be an editor and owner of a New 
York newspaper. President Hadley of Yale 
University, changed his ambition about every 
six months, in his youth. President Eliot of 
Harvard cannot remember any particular 
leanings. Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage wanted to 
be a stage driver. 

Edwin E. Abbey, the artist, hoped to become 
a soldier. Howard Pyle, the artist, dreamed of 
being a locomotive engineer, an African 
traveler and a lion hunter betore he got to 
making pictures. James W. Alexander, the 
eminent painter, always wanted to be an 
artist another Tom Nast. 

W.D. Howells, the novelist, thought of being 
an actor, but after he came to know poetry he 
never faltered in his desire to become an 
author, preferably a poet. Bronson Howard, 
the play wright, first desired to beatravelerand 
writer. Later, he took up law, sculpture, lit- 
erature and finally the drama. Thomas A. 
Edison intended to earn fame as a chemist 
John P. Sousa was always anxious to be a 
composer, and Joseph Jefferson wanted to be 
anything else but an actor.— Little Chronicle. 


CENTS will bring you, on trial, 13 weeks, 
the Pathfinder, the old reliable 
national news-review. This paper gives you 
every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and wiihour bias. Itis the only 
news-review that s truly comprehensive; and it is 
at the same time not padded or buiky. Itgives you 
the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver for 
all busy people. In purpose itis high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring: it Is a protest against censational 
journalism. It takes the place of periodicals c sting 
$2 50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not be without 
it for many times its cost. $1.00a year. Address 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 








CLASS PINS with onc 


two orthree | 

letters with ‘ol, ‘o2, ‘03, enameled in 

one ortwo colors, sterling silver, 25c. 

each; $2.50a doz. Silver plated, 1oc. 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special desi sin 

pins or badges made for any ¢lass or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es. 
timates. Catalog free. Address 


CC, BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N. y 





TEACH ERS: Send for catalogue ot 


9 Embossed, Fringed 
Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawing, Reading. 
History, Language, Composition, Busy- 
Work, Alphabet, Number, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, Sentence, Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. ddress, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 














What I call ** Madonna Art” loads the 
walls of our school rooms. The motive 
is too abstract, too far removed from 
anything that pertains to life.—Cuartes 
DeGarmo, Professor of Pedagogy, Cor- 
nell University. 


CHILDHOOD 





IN ART 





LITTLE CHRONICLE HALF-CENT 
SERIES «0.2. --00000e ONE-THIRD SIZE 





FROM THE STATUE BY MICHELANGELO IN THE 
PITT! PALACE, FLORENCE | 


XXXIX.—THE YOUTHFUL MICHELANGELO 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS | 


are one of the attractions of 


THE LITTL 
CHRONICL 


A publication which marks an 
epoch in the teaching of 
The engravings in each issue 
include maps, portraits, line 


and wash drawings, and repro- 
ductions of great 


MASTERPIEGES OF ART 


=~ 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
AND THE TWO-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN 


[On 
OUR HALF-CENT PICTURES 


In response to a wide demand 
we are reproducing many of 
our most attractive illustra- 
tions on highly finished paper 
(5 1-2x8 in.) at one-half cent 
each on orders for 25 or more. 





E 
E 


For 10c. in stamps we will send 
you a package containing twenty 
different samples. 

LITTLE CHRONICLE PUB. CO. 
SCHILLER BUILDING, CHICAGO 



























at 5cents each; no Trim- 

ming, Smoke orSmell. We 

Trust You 80days; whensold 

send money aac we send 2 Rings or choice 
premiums, MINERAL WICK CO. , Providence, Bol, 


7A 
Zrom big list 
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“What the Schoolmaster Said 


NE of the Masters in a grammar school in 
O Boston said recently, ** 1 use several 
kinds of pencils in my school work, 
some are better than others, and they 
are used for different purposes; but 
when I want the best I always order 
Dixon’s.’’ ‘They are not only used almost 
exclusively in Boston, but in other cities as 
vell, where a high standard of work is required. 
Send 16 cents in stamps for abundant samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 






Removes Tan, 

) ft mples, 

® = rec k les, 

| () B Moth Patches, 
=—3-a3> Rash and Skin 
L=DxOg diseases, and 
rad | 32 ne every blemish, 
f ose on beau ty, 
53 esse and defies de, 
® ° tection. On its 
am 7 virtues ithas 





stood the test 
of fifty -foir 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
S no ——e 
~S of similar 
SQ name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the hau-ton 
@ patient) :“* As you ladies willuse them, Irecommend, ‘Gou- 
raud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. 8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 





We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send 5c, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Report Cards, 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged 
for the signature of the parents each month 
Size of each 3%x6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents 
Gend 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 

EDUCATOR 
re - 10% Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 
weekly current topic_paper for teacners, one 
year, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 
Examination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, So Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. S@-We 
are giving you the books free to introduce them, 


Offer II. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85. 


Offer Ill. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The necator, 
Teacher’s World, or 
for one year. &g~Total value, $3.35. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the papers or magazines you can have your sub- 
scription begin when the time for which you have 
paid has ex pired. 

In case of the books, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca &t,, - Buffalo, N. Y. 











Teache Gazette 








— The world’s first public library is said to 
have been opened at Peterboro, N. H., in 1799. 


—The Ladies’ Mt. Vernon Association, which 
has long had charge of the homestead of 
George Washington, reports that last year 
85,829 people visited this greatest of American 
national shrines, whereas 10 years ago the 
number of visitors was only 35514. The 
revenues for the year were $29,000 and the ex- 
penses not quite $20,000. The opening of a 
trolley line from Washington to Mt. Vernon 
has greatly increased the number of visitors 
in recent years. 


—One of the most significant happenings for 
some time in the European educational work! 
was a plan announced by the French govern- 
ment under which a French school is to be 
established in the United States devoted to the 
study of American industrial methods. M. 
Millerand, the French minister of commerce, 
is the originator of the scheme, and M. Bou- 
quet, the director of technical instruction, is 
also thoroughly wedded to it. 

Hitherto French students have been going 
in large numbers to the famous engineering 
schools of Germany, Belgium and England. 
But the rapid forging to the front of the United 
States as an industrial power has convinced 
the French government that that is the best 
place for up-to-date technical study. The 
Paris Matin quotes M. Millerand as commend- 
ing especially the “ audacity, inventive genius 
and organizing power which has lifted the 
American industrial world above its European 
rivals.” The plan isto have a central bureau 
or college in Philadelphia or Chicago, under 
French management, which will co-operate 
with the various American special schools. 


— Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in an article published 
in The Sunday School Times, says: 

“Theodore Roosevelt loves children, as 
William McKinley did, When he was a police 
commissioner, we would sometimes go to- 
gether to the Italian school of the Children’s 
Aid Society, or some kindred place, and 1 
loved of all things to hear him talk to the little 
ones. They did, too. I fancy he left behind 
him on every one of those trips a streak of 
little patriots to whom, as they grow up, the 
memory of their hour with ‘Teddy’ will be a 
whole manual of good citizenship. I know 
one little girl out on Long Island who is to-day 
hugging the thought of the handshake he gave 
her as the most precious of her memories. 
And so do I, for Isaw him spy her— poor pale 
little thing, in her threadbare jacket— way 
back in the crowd of school children that 
swarmed about his train, and I saw him dash 
into the surging tide like a strong swimmer 
striking from the shore, make a way through 
the shouting mob of youngsters clear to where 
she was on the outskirts looking on hope- 
lessly, catch and shake her hand as if his very 
heart were in his, and then catch the moving 
train on the run, while she looked after it, her 
face one big, happy smile. That was Roose- 
velt, every inch of him.” 


DON’T PAY FOR ANOTHER’S 
DINNER. 


“Order what you want; pay for what you 
order,” is the unique way in which the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad is advertising its new dining 
car service. The aptness of the phrase is 
apparent when it is understood that the trav 
eler may order from the most complete menu, 
and yet pay for nothing he does not want. In 
addition, low-priced club meals are served 
individually from 35 cents to $1.00, so that 
table d’hote and a la carte features are virtually 
combined. All through trains to Buffalo, 
Chicago and St. Louis are equipped with 
dining-cars, and the service is admitted to be 
second to none in the world. 





Heart 
Disease 


Ninety Per Cent of It Really Caused 
from Poor Digestion. 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
but scarcely one case in a hundred is organic. 
The action of the heartand stomach are 
both controlled by the same great nerves, 
the sympathetic and pneumogastric, and 
when the stomach fails to properly cigest the 





food and it lies in the stomach fermenting 
gases are formed which distend the organ 
causing pressure on the heart and lungs, 
causing palpitation, irregularity and short- 
ness of breath. 


The danger from this condition is that the 
continued disturbance of the heart sooner or 
later may cause real organic heart trouble 
and in fact frequently does so. 


Furthermore, poor digestion makes the 
blood thin and watery and deficient in red 
corpuscles, and this further irritates and 
weakens the heart. 


The most sensible thing to do for heart 
trouble is to insure the digestion and assimi- 
lation of the food. 


This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets which may be-found at most drug 
stores and which contain the necessary diges- 
tive elements in a pleasant, convenient form. 


Thousands of people keep well and vigor- 
ous by keeping their digestion perfect by 
observing the rule of taking one or two of 
these tablets after each meal, or at least after 
each hearty meal. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U.S. P. 
pepsin, diastase from malt and other natural 
digestives which act only on the food, digest. 
ing it perfectly and preventing acidity, gases, 
and the many diseased conditions which ac- 
company a weak stomach. 


When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
you may know you are not taking into the 
system any strong medicine or powerful 
drug, but simply the natural digestive ele- 
ments which every weak stomach lacks. 


So widely known and popular have these 
tablets become that they are now sold by 
every druggist in the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain. 
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Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


Our well-known packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, 
for $3.85; 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


No. 





1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
- co cts, 10 Fine * Booklet. 
“3. “ $108, 25 Xmas Cards, r Set (four) 
Brownie Cards. 
“4 “* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
=a .- “ goct., ™ ** all different. 
7 
8 
9 


27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards 
54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 


** $108, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
“* 54 cts., 5 Fine Photos, Mounted. 

8 x 10 size. 
“to. ‘* 54 cts, 25 Sunday-School Cards. 


&2~ Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS. £2r $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 


For 54 cts., 25 Cards, notwo alike. 
Samples paper by the pound, rs Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full Circulars on application. 


Satisfaction 
uaranteed. 








Birdies sc 
VOLES xx. 

A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 


THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3: 52h: 25¢- 


Toany one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard IIlus- 
trations. Every HELP a teacher needs. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














BREAK UP THAT COLD 


Stop That Headache 
and Avoid Pneumonia 


WITH 


Dr. Means’ La Grippe Pills 


A GUARANTEED CURE 


No fnjurious or unpleasant after effects. Their 
henomenal sale alone is proof of their virtue. 5000 
xes sold in our home county during the it twelve 
months. A postal brings you our circular, or en- 
close 25c. in stamps and receive box by retarn mail. 


HOWARD A. KEISER, 


Mail Order Dept. Cornwall, Pa. 








—The Harvard Observatory astronomers 
have succeeded in photographing the spec- 
trum of a flash of lightning. But the spectrum 
runs only from yellow to blue, as the ends— 
the red and violet—are not caught by the 
camera. 


— The Russian finance minister, who has the 
supervision of factories, etc.,in Russia, has 
decided to start a system of workingmen’s 
schools, with sessions nights and Sundays, to 
give instruction both elementary and tech- 
nical. This, for Russia,is a significant con- 
cession to popular education. 


—Supt. F. L. Soldan of the St. Louis schools 
makes a plea for old-fashioned methods of 
school discipline. He holds that the whims of 
parents should have no weight in the school- 
room and that “a good old-fashioned wallop- 
ing” is the best remedy for unruliness. 
“There are times when moral suasion fails,” 
he says, and when ‘‘the switch is mightier 
than the tongue.”’ Pupils should never be 
expelled from school, he says. Even the most 
unruly ones are there because they have a 
right to an education, and educators have no 
right to shirk their part of the work, he holds. 


— Principals representing over 100 high 
schools affiliating with Chicago University 
held their 15th annual conference not long ago. 
Among the important questions discussed was 
the one, what to do with the dull student. It 
was proposed to separate these pupils from 
their more gifted fellows, so as not to “hold 
back” the rest. The idea was voted down, 
however. One ofthe considerations was that 
it is difficult to draw the line between pupils 
of various degrees of dullness, and another 
was that a pupil who appears dull may in the 
end turn out to have a better mind for practi- 
cal things than his brighter associates. 


— Father Joseph Fischer, 8. J., professor of 
geography and history in the Stella Matutina 
School at Feldkirch in the Vorarlberg, Austria, 
discovered last July two large maps by 
Waldseemuller in the library of Prince Wald- 
burg-Wolfegg at Wolfegg castle. Each map is 
in twenty-four large sheets. One dated 1507, is 
entitled ‘“ Universalis Cosmographia secundum 
Ptolemai traditionem et Americi Vespucii allorum- 
que lustrationes.””. (Universal Cosmography 
according to Ptolemy’s traditions and the 
journeys of Americus Vespucius and others.) 
As the “ Cosmographia Universalis’’ has clearly 
marked, close to the tropic of Capricorn, the 
name America, which Waldseemuller first 
proposed in honor of Americus Vespucius in 
1507, this is evidently the oldest map that bears 
the name America. 


—It is said that in King Edward, Great 
Britain has an eminently practical monarch. 
Illustrating this the following is among the 
anecdotes told: A discussion had arisen 
among @ circle of his intimate friends as to 
how they would each meet a sudden reverse 
of fortune. One of them turned to the Prince 
—it was before his accession—and said: 

“Ifthe monarchy were overthrown here, sir, 
what would you do?” 

The Prince of Wales thought for a moment 
and then replied: 

“ Well, I think I might support my family by 
lecturing in the United States upon how it 
feels to be Prince of Wales.” 

As a matter of fact it is notso very generally 
known that the King isaexcellent shoemaker, 
the trade which he was taught by the wish of 
the Prince Consort, who had all his children 
taught some trade. Prince Albert, King 
Edward’s father, was himself a shoemaker, 
having learned the art in compliance with the 
German requirement that every boy be taught 
some useful occupation. 


Does Not Disappoint, 





The New Discovery for Oatarrh Seems 
to Possess Remarkable Merit. 
Anew catarrh cure has recently appeared 


which so far as tested has been remarkably 
successful in curing all forms of Catarrh, 





whether in the head, throat, bronchial tubes, 
or in stomach and liver. 


The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant and 
convenient to take and no special secrecy is 
maintained as to what it contains, the tablet 
being a scientific combination of Blood root» 
Red gum and similar valuable and armless 
antiseptics. 


The safe and effective catarrh cure may be 
found at any drug store under the name of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 


Whether the catarrh is located in the nose, 
throat, bronchial tubes, or stomach, the tab- 
lets seem to act with equal success,removing 
the stuffy feeling in head and nose, clearing 
the mucous membrane of throat and trachea 
from catarrhal secretions, which cause the 
tickling, coughing, hawking and gagging so 
annoying to every catarrh sufferer. 


Nasal catarrh generally leads to ulceration 
in some cases to such an extent as to destroy 
the nose entirely and in many old cases of 
catarrh the bones of the head become dis- 
eased. Nasal catarrh gradually extends to 
the throat and bronchial tubes and very 
often to the stomach, causing that very ob- 
stinate trouble, catarrh of the stomach. 


Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent in 
the blood, and local washes, douches, salves, 
inhalers and sprays can have no effect on the 
real cause of the disease. An internal remedy 
which acts upon the blood is the only ration 
al treatment and Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is 
the safest of all internal remedies, as well as 
the most convenient and satisfactory from a 
medical standpoint. 


Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had suc- 
cessfully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in 
old chronic cases,even where ulceration had 
extended so far as to destroy the septum of 
the nose. He says, ‘I am pleasantly sur. 
prised almost every day by the excellent re- 
sults from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. It is re- 
markable how effectually they remove the 
excessive secretion and bring abouta healthy 
condition of the mucous membranes of the 
nose, throat and stomach.” 


All druggists sell complete treatment of 
the Tablets at 50 cents, and a little book 
giving the symptoms and causes of the vari- 
ous forms of catarrh will be mailed free by 
addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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A GOOD START 


At the Opening of School 
Will Make the Future Journey Easy 








HISTORY 
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SECOND GRADE 


Children of History I. 
Children of History II. 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Bryant 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 
Story of Washington 
Story of Franklin 

Story of Webster 

Story of Lincoln 

Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

Story of Fulton 

Story of the Pilgrims 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of Eli Whitney 
Story of Edison 

Story of Hawthorne 
Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Story of James Watt 
Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Stephenson 
Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 
Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Lexington and Concord 
British Driven from Boston 
Battle of Long Island 
Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Holmes 
Story of La Salle 
Story of Longfellow 
De Soto 

Marquette 

Story of Boone 
Pioneers of the West 
Fremont and Carson 
Joan of Arc 
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No trouble will be found in interesting 
children if you select the right assistants. 
Small booklets have a peculiar charm for 
little people. They seem to appeal to the 
child mind as no large book ever can. 

Try these Favorite Children’s Classics 
ONCE, and you will never afterwards be 


without a supply. 





NATURE STUDY 


GEOGRAPHY 





FIRST GRADE (Large Type 


73 Story of the Buds 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
77. Flower Friends I. 

109 The Bufterfly Baby 

110 Plant Babies 

143 Babes of the Wood 

144 Babes of the Meadow 

215 ‘The Butterfly’s Home 


SECOND GRADE 


75 Roots and.Stems 

76 Bird Friends 

78 Flower Friends II. 

79 Flower Friends III. 

87 Legends of the Springtime I. 
196 Legends of the Springtime II. 
198 Flower World 

(With Brush Studies for Seat Worr) 


THIRD GRADE 


20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 
21 Stories from Garden and Field II. 


FOURTH GRADE 


103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 
105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 


139 
140 


141 


THIRD GRADE 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe Be 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe II. 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe _ III. 





LITERATURE 








I! 
12 


185 
186 
187 
188 


I 
4 
13 
14 
69 


22 
125 


FIRST GRADE 
Aisop’s Fables—1 
Esop’s Fables—z2 
Selections from sop—1 
Selections from Aisop—z 


SECOND GRADE 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Robinson Crusoe I. 
Robinson Crusoe II. 
Robinson Crusoe III. 
Robinson Crusoe IV, 


THIRD GRADE 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2 
Selections from Grimm—1 
Selections from Grimm—z2 
Puss in Boots 


FOURTH GRADE 


Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Selections from Longfellow 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers 
Five copies sent postpaid to any address for 25 cents. Single copies, 7 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 








50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


809 Market 8t., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Books You Ought to Know 
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STORIES OF THE RED MEN 





“ 


(Second and Third Grades) 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 

It is both natu- 
ral and fitting that 
the boys and girls of 
America should be 
interested and famil- 
iar with the legends 
that have woven so 
much of poetry and 
romance about the 
life of the red men. 
Wind, stars, rain, 
snow, rainbows an |! 
the whole phenom- 
ena of nature are 
woven into charm- 
ing stories which will 
feed the imagination without injuring the children. The book is illus- 
trated by twenty-three striking pictures vivid with Indian life and, 
activities. 


The Story of Hiawatha 


FOR YOUNG READERS 





Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents 





This story differs from the usual presentation of Hiawatha in its 
combinations of prose’ narrative and the original poem. The result is a 
happy adaptation for young children, The narrative form prepares for 
a better understanding of the rhythmic lines and prevents any weariness 
from the monotony of the long poem. The book is rich in illustration 
—there is hardly a page without its accompanying picture. There are 
many full-page illustrations, several in rich color, and all are remarkably 
clear, striking and expressive. These will prove of great assistance in 
comprehending the poem and will delight the hearts of the children. 

—Primary Education. 


The “ Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, and with one of my 
teachers whom I consider an expert in this direction, the book was ex- 
amined. We think the book a great success, That the whole story is 
given, is its first recommendation. The selections and brief connective 
sentences give a good whole. We realize that this is not a primer to 
teach words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted to third, 
fourth and fifth grades, and a promising introduction to the unabridged 
poem.— F. M. Bacon, A/arquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


FOLK LORE 





(First and Second Grades) 


AEsop’s Fables 


(Large Type Edition) 


The pages are in large primer type, with all new and hard words 
placed at the head of each lesson as in the usual primary reading books, 
Vols. I. and II. 


Illus. Boards, 39 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 





“Esop’s Fables” will never grow 
old; in most attractive guise of print 
and illustration they teach the wisdom 
that the world ever needs. For centuries 
these tales have delighted children, in- 
structed adults, and given point to the 
addresses of countless public speakers. 
In this edition Dr. Pratt has given the 
pith to these old-time stories in language 
so simple that the very youngest readers 
can take them up. Large type and 
beautiful half-tone illustrations make this 
a charming book for the little ones. 














They can be profitably used as sup- 
plementary reading in the second grade, = 
and for that purpose I know nothing J 
else in book form to equalthem, They are Zitera/ure. 


O. T. BRIGHT, Co. Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 


























(Second and Third Grades) 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Vol. I. Illus. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents 

As you wished to hear of our experience with the books published 
by you, “Afsop’s Fables” and “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” I write that 
“‘Esop” is being read with great interest by my lowest grade September 
children. Though the most difficult reading ever given that grade, they 
are making a fine success of reading it, their ive interest in the matter 
putting them through difficulties that would wholly stagger them but for 
such a stimulus, The “Grimm ” is being read in my Second Grade 
(second year) with gratifying success, 

C. L. Hunt, Supt. Schools, Clinton, Mass. 


(Third and Fourth Grades) 


Legends of Norseland 


By MARA L. PRATT 


Illus. Boards, 40 cts.; Cloth, 60 cts. 
Carlyle says in writing of the Scandi- 
navian Mythology: —“TIt is interesting as 
the creed of our fathers, these men whose 
blood still flows in our veins, whom doubt- 
less we still resemble in so many ways. To 
know it consciously brings us in closer and 
nearer relations with the past— with our 
own possessions in the past.” It is most 
important that the Norse legends should be 
put in a form which will attract the young 
reader. The book is appropriately illus- 
trated, and a list of the proper names with 
their correct pronunciation is appended, 





50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Second Grade) 


Boyhood of Famous Americans 
By ANNIE CHASE 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 

Stories for Youngest Readers of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Morse, 
Edison, Irving, Cooper, Webster, Long- 
fellow, etc. 





| yes Pax * AMERICAN * 
i BIOGRAPHICAL 
*@ SERIES * 





WF caronnaton 


It is hardly necessary to mention 
to teachers the happy manner in which 
Miss Chase writes for little children. 
This latest book, describing the child- 
hood of our most famous Americans — 
statesmen, inventors, authors—is no 
exception. The incidents selected as 
material for the little stories are most 
happily chosen, both for their intrinsic 
interest, their moral value, and their 
importance from an historical stand- 
point. The text, the illustrations and 
the cover all combine to form a very 
fascinating volume. 


Stories of the United States 


By ANNA CHASE DAVIS 
Illustrated 




















Large Type. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 












The stories in this little reading 
book begin with the Indian period, 


STORIES 
and there are chapters on Columbus, 


OP THE © 
the Norsemen, Captain Smith, the Pil- wa UNITED STATES 
grims, the Dutch, and other episodes iM FOR. 
in our history down to the time of YOUNGEST READERS 
Lincoln, They are told so simply that — 


a child who has mastered the primer 
can read them, but the author has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of this simplicity, ir 
writing an unusually graphic and vivid 
narrative, which little children will find 
of absorbing interest. The book is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


ANNa« CHASE LAV's 


























( Third Grade) 
Stories of Great Men 


By MARA L. PRATT 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Interesting stories of the lives of Columbus — Washington — William 
Penn — Gen. Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 


This is another series of historical stories for the very little children, 
but the subjects here treated are biographical, and comprise the lives of 
Columbus, Washington, Penn, Putnam and Franklin. They are enter- 
tainingly written and form an excellent introduction to the more serious 
biographical works used later in the school course. Either from an his- 
torical or an ethical point of view the study of biography is one of the 
most important for young people, and children can not be interested too 
early in the lives of great men. 


Stories of Our Authors 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow — Hawthorne — Bryant 
— Lowell — Alcott. 


In the study of literature as in that of history, there are too few help- 
ful books for the primary teacher. There is no little child who can not 
learn to love our American authors, and learn many useful lessons from 
their lives. Their interest will be ten-fold if they can really read about 
these great friends for themselves. That is just what this little book 
enables the children to do. The lives of Holmes, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Bryant, Lowell, and Louisa Alcott are told in language that even 
a baby could understand, yet in a way to interest bright and dull alike. 
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Stories of American Pioneers 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont — Kit Carson 


Every one knows how much of interest to children there is in the 
childhood of these men. These anecdotes have been woven together and 
written in simple, disconnected sentenccs adapted to the last term of the 
second year grade or to the third year grade. 


This is a book which is sure to appeal to boys. The lives of Boone, 
Clark, Fremont, and Kit Carson are made up of the incidents that most 
delight a boy’s heart, and these tales, vividly and skilfully told, will be 
found a great help to the teacher who has found her boys restless under 
a too extended course of myths and legends as supplementary reading. 
Nothing is dearer to the child of any age than a story which really hap- 
pened, and few more absorbing true stories can be found than those 
afforded by the lives of these western pioneers. 


Stories of Colonial Children 


By MARA L,. PRATT 


Author of “American History Stories,’ etc. 





“Stories of Colonial 
Children,” by Mara L. Pratt, 
contains 221 pages, with nu- 
merous characteristic illus- 
trations. The author has 
taken a basis of historical 
facts for her “Stories”; and, 
by her active imagination 
and attractive style, she has 
made a book which will 
please and instruct the chil- 
dren. For by its means they 
will get a vivid idea of the 
men and women, as well as 
the children, of the manners 
and customs and ways of 
living, in the early days of 
our country. They will learn 
more history than they would 
from a dry text-book on his- 
tory; and they will learn it 
in a way to create an appe- 
tite for a fuller knowledge. 

—Public School Fournal. 











(Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades) 


American History Stories 


Boards, 36 cents; Cloth, 50 cents, each 


Used in the Schools of New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, New Haven, Hartford, etc. 


The “American History Stories” were duly received and are highly 
valued. Nothing to equal them has ever been brought to my notice. 
The subject matter is, from Vol. I. to Vol. IV., inclusive, most delightfully 
presented, which, with the songs (the latter in no other histories pre- 
sented) have proven a very inspiration. From the highest grade to the 
lowest, pupils and teachers are all interested. Yesterday we had a cele- 
bration — raised a forty-five foot flag-pole—swung to the breezes a 
20 x 12 flag, all the outgrowth of reading the Mara L. Pratt “ History 
Stories.” Of the four hundred and forty-five in this school about forty- 
five only are foreigners. I found of the total registration but five who 
could sing the “ Star Spangled Banner” and over two hundred and sixty 
who had never heard “ Yankee Doodle.” We sang the songs, and recited. 
and have planted and mean to grow patriotism. 

EMILY J. HAWKINS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOUR TWENTIETH CENTURY PRIMERS 


That Should be in Every Primary School 








OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 
By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha 


Colored Illustrations. Price, 30 cents. 

I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s 
Primer,” the best book of its kind which I have seen. Its 
best feature is that it contains so much information — a new 
idea in books for beginners. 

MarGaRET C. BEER, Valparaiso, Ind. 





THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 


By F. GRACE SEYSIOUR, 
Boards, Price, 30 Cents. 










Colored Illustrations. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

I have examined with much care the GOOD TIME PRIMER by 
Miss SgEyMouR, and take occasion to say that this is in my opinion one 
of the most excellent primary reading-books that I have ever seen. It is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain 
to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader 
I know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is 
hard to see how a better reading-book than this can be made. 

ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 















THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
By E. NORRIS. 


Fully lilustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, 
‘¢The Story of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. I think 
I never quite saw the beauty of the poem before myself, 
and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 
GERTRUDE MEADER, Zansworth, NV. H. 



















IN MYTHLAND 


By [l. HELEN BECKWITH, 


Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaption of Greek and Roman myths 
It tends to develop a taste for the best classic litera- 
ture when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith has done, there will 
be no trouble in making such books popular and useful. 

Supt. J. Bascock, Dunkirk, N. ¥. 


or young pupils. 
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WELCOMED EVERYWHERE | 
Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 
J. W. McCLYMONDS 


Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 





— 





s. D. WATERMAN 
Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 


Cc. C. HUGHES 


Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 





VERY good teacher is conscious of the truth of two things: —the difficulty of getting 
E suitable selections for. her children that combine high moral tone and literary merit, and 
of being able to Jay her hand on them when she wants them, Both needs are met in 

this attractive volume of nearly two hundred pages. The selections have been carefully culled 
by experienced school men and arranged according to grades —first.to eighth. There-is not a 
silly, inappropriate selection in it — Diogenes with his lantern could not find one. These are 
strong words to suy of any book for children in these days of namby-pamby school verses when 
jingles and make-believes are accepted as the only thing children can understand or care for. 
In these poems and verses (for all verses are not poems) patriotism, nature-love, imagination, 
healthful sentiment and playful fancy are happily intermingled. The price of the book is within 
reach of everybody and its presence upon the school desk will save many a hurried teacher from 


descending to the use of weak rhymes, because she cannot, at the moment, know just where to 


turn for better things.—Primary Education. 
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Sleep, Baby, Sleep 
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Seven Times One 


Eight Grades, Complete in One Volume. 
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Morning Song 

Suppose, My Little Lady — 
The Day’s-Eye 

The Night Wind 

The Blue-bird’s Song 
Suppose 

Autumn Leaves 

If I Were a Sunbeam 
Meadow Talk 

The Old Love 

Bed in Summer 

Three Companions 

The Wind 
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Wynken, Blynken and Nod 
Pretty Is That Pretty Does 
Lullaby 
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Discontent 

Our Flag 

Song from “ Pippa Passes ” 
Little Brown Hands 
Winter and Summer 








The Brook 

The Wonderful World 
Don’t-Give Up 

We Are Seven 

The Land of Counterpane 
The Brown Thrush 
The Silver Boat 

The Dandelion 
Afternoon in February 
Nikolina 

Lost 
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FOURTH GRADE 
Psalm XXIII. 
The Mountain and the Squirrel 
Abou Ben Adhem 
Bugle Song 
Little Boy Blue 
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Red Riding Hood 
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In School Days 
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A Life Lesson 
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All teachers, and children, too, who are familiar with Dr. Pratt’s charming stories 
and myths, will welcome. this new collection of legends. The tales are drawn from 
various sources, Greek, Norse and Hebrew, and contain accounts of the Creation, the 
Deluge, the origin of the sunlight, clouds, winds, etc. The myths are so simply told 
that the youngest child will find them delightful, but, unlike so many of the tales 
which have been adapted for the use of young children, they have lost none of their 
charm in the process. Interesting stories that are at the same time real literature, 
are so hard to obtain for the little ones, that teachers will be grateful to Mrs. Chad- 
wick for this fascinating book. 

The illustrations are numerous and good, and the type is exceptionally large and 
clear. The pronunciation of all foreign names is given at the bottom of the pages 
where they occur. 
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of Thor 
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